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FRONTISPIECE 


Les every man remember that the des- 
tiny of mankind is incomparable and that it depends 
greatly on his will to collaiorate in the transcendent 
task. Let him remember that the Law is, and always 
has been, to struggle and that the fight has lost noth- 
ing of its violence by being transposed from the mate- 
rial onto the spiritual plane; let him remember that his 
own dignity, his nobility as a human being. must 
emerge from his efforts to liberate himself from his 
bondage and to obey his deepest aspirations. And let 
him above all never forgez that the divine spark is in 
him, in him alone, and that he is free to disregard it, 
to kill it, or to come cioser to God by showing his ea- 
gerness to work with Him, and for Him. 


—Pierre Lecomte du Nouy 
in Human Destiny 
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| KEYNOTES 


From the “listening post’’ at Hadassah House, New York, 
comes the report that appears as the first article in this issue of the 
Journal—‘Israel and the Afro-Asian World.” The article shows 
the geopolitical or politico-economical relationships between Israel 
and the other countries of Asia and Africa, and voices optimism 
that mutual understanding may contribute to a climate of peaceful 
living for this area where the majority of the world’s peoples have 
their abode. 





In ‘The Future of West New Guinea’, Justus M. van der 
Kroef presents an analysis of the dilemma existent in that problem 
spot, a dilemma arising out of the attitude of the Dutch govern- 
ment on the one hand and the matter of self-determination of the 
Papuans, indigenous Indonesians in Irian. In the meantime eco- 
nomic, educational, and cultural conditions among the people of 
this area are at a low ebb, with little outlook for betterment until 
the stalemate is broken. 





In “Organized Labor and the Integration of Ethnic Groups” 
Herbert D. Bloch shows through actual case histories how the 
labor fabric might be strengthened through inclusion and fair treat- 
ment of all workers, regardless of race; how ramifications of con- 
structive labor relations would affect the purchasing power of all 
consumers and eventually raise the national level of employment. 








“The structural and cultural factors which relate to the ac- 
ceptance of human relations techniques have to be studied on com- 
parative grounds in order to find out under which conditions they 
are accepted, rejected or temporarily accepted and later rejected” — 
so says Amitai Etzioni in an interesting article on “Democratic and 
Nondemocratic Supervision in Industry.” 





It is refreshing to read that the Soviet Union may evolve! The 
stream of abuse spouted against her “propaganda” would have one 
believe that unadulterated Marxism is the source, way, and end of 
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KEYNOTES 


presents in ‘“The Soviet Union: continuity and change.” A thesis, 
perhaps provocative but surely plausible, that given time and 
peaceful coexistence the cultural principle of change in continuity 
may take effect in the Soviet’s way of life. The stream of social 
evolution includes all peoples—eventually all tributaries must be 
graven by the features of the trunk stream. 





Taking Franklin D. Roosevelt's advice that we must cultivate 
the science of human relations if civilization is to survive, Thomas 
A. Routh pursues the thought through individual adjustment to 
world community adjustment. He emphasizes that mental health is 
the essential to the achievement of this end; shows how the under- 
standing and therapeutic treatment of personality disorders can 
result in modifications and even eradication of aberrational con- 
ditions in individuals and so eventually improve the interrelation- 
ships of the whole. 





The judgment that any discipline that counts its purpose 
achieved when the problem under consideration is sensed and the 
solution grasped neglects the responsibility of all knowledge to 
the enrichment and general betterment of human living. This is 
obviously true in the social sciences. In his article ‘Social Science 
and Social Progress,” Robert M. Frumkin emphasizes through 
well-chosen practical illustrations the necessity of considering 
implementation of social scientific theory for human welfare. 





In Human Frontiers Editor Templin presents an article by 
the founder and a co-worker of Highlander Folk School expository 
of its activities and achievements together with a statement of the 
School’s policies and aims. This institution, rare in type even in 
“democratic America,” is writing a historical note in human com- 
munity. Would that there were a hundred such! 





In Research Studies and Abstracts one study centers on the 
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current problem of juvenile deliquency; it deserves a hearing. The 
other studies are of interest especially to social workers who must 
cope with the results of housing—pro and con. One wonders how 
much of the current profuse and valuable ‘‘research”’ finds its way 
into action that is imperative for social progress. ‘‘Research for the 
sake of research” is a luxury in our stressful times. Interdisclpli- 
nary strategy is the sine qua non for implementation of the diag- 
noses. 





“Community Influences on Human Adjustment’’ continues 
the study of how our institutions may and indeed must provide 
for our children environments conducive to growth. In these days 
of youthful aberrations adults might do well to “laqok in the 
mirror.”” These entries in this Section, Contexts of Growth, are 
rich in suggestion for parents and teachers from one who has de- 
voted a long professional life to observation and research in this 
area. 





The Record is given over to two reports by prominent social 
workers; one glancing backward over a decade of minority “pro- 
gress’; the other looking forward through several decades. Both 
sound optimistic notes for the progress of minority groups in this 
our “‘land of the free.” 





For the busy student or reader the editor of Selected Read- 
ings in Human Relations sets out carefully selected sign posts that 
orient to significant books and articles of contemporary interest. 


A. O'H. W. 

















ISRAEL AND THE AFRO-ASIAN WORLD* 


DANIEL LEVIN 


From the dawn of time, the land of Israel has been intimately jn- 
volved in the destinies of Asia and Africa, the dark continents of yester- 
year which in the twentieth century are demanding their place in the sun. 
Modern Israel is both influencing, and is influenced by, the geopolitical 
realities of this huge part of the world. 


The first waves of immigrants to Israel came as people rooted 
in the ways of Europe. Throughout the centuries they had dwelt 
and found their livelihood in the countries of Europe and it was to the 
patterns of those various countries that they had adapted their own 
ancient culture. Steeped in the nationalisms of Europe, they came 
to a land with its head, as it were in Asia and its feet in Africa, a land 
which has traditionally served as a bridge between those two conti- 
nents. 

It has, therefore, taken Israelis a long time to understand and 
accept the fact that, geopolitically, Israel is an organic part of Asia, 
where the majority of the world’s population lives today. Now that 
Israel's sovereignty has been re-established and the Jewish people 
have returned to their place on the national checkerboard of Asia, 
it is increasingly realized that the strivings and aspirations of the 
Afro-Asian peoples are basically similar to the strivings and aspira- 
tions of the people of Israel. The problems of geography and climate, 
the problems of agricultural and technical development, find their 
parallel in all the countries of Asia and Africa, including Israel. 


Another phenomenon which brings Israel close to the other 
countries of the reawakened continents is the fact that Israel and these 
one-time colonial outposts have, in recent years, freed themselves 
from foreign rule. The nationalism, and the accompanying social, 
political and economic struggles, have familiar faces in Tel Aviv, 
Rangoon, and Accra. Slowly Israel is adjusting itself to the reality 
of belonging to Asia and is beginning to mould its policy accordingly. 





*Reprinted from Hadassah Newsletter, January 1958, with permission of 
the editor. 
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Asia's attitude towards Israel is composed of even more delicate 
fibers. Israel’s closeness to Western thought and orientation, plus 
the power of concentrated Arab propaganda have caused Asia to im- 
pose on Israel the difficult task of disproving a theory that Israel is an 
ally and tool of European imperialism. The Asian states may differ in 
many ways; but on one point they are determinedly united: not to 
tolerate any non-Asian sovereignty in their midst. With minor, and 
increasingly weaker exceptions, all European powers have been driven 
out of the area. The Arabs have capitalized on the antiforeign com- 
plex which is a frequent concomitant of budding nationalism there 
as elsewhere. It is of paramount importance that the Asian nations re- 
gard Israel as one of themselves, as an indigenous Asian people. 


Political Integration 


The Arab rulers long ago recognized the importance of political 
integration with the other countries of Asia. When Israel came 
into being, the Arab states already had diplomatic relations with 
all the Asian states. Technically at war with Israel, they exerted 
pressure on the Asian states to keep Israel in political isolation on the 
continent. During the first year of Israel’s existence, Asia presented 
a united front with the Arabs against Israel. But the story is different 
now. 


During the past five years, which marked the beginning of 
serious Israeli diplomatic activity in Asia and Africa, we have estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Japan, Burma, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Ceylon, Laos, Liberia and Ghana—the last five since the Suez 
expedition. Israel has consular relations with India and Ethiopia; 
all in all, it has friendly relations with approximately one-third of 
the area’s twenty-eight nations. For the moment at least, while 
the Arab countries pursue a policy of hostility, and the cold war 
continues to chill the Middle East, there is little likelihood that this 
number will expand—for the remaining two-thirds are either Moslem 
or Communist. 


In most of the countries with which Israel has dealings, ties 
exist on the political, economic and cultural level. Diplomatic repre- 
sentation, commercial ventures and cultural exchanges are all essential 
to international understanding. In Japan, for instance, there has been 
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an Israel legation since 1955, at which time, a Japanese legation 
was established in Tel Aviv. Recently, Japan bought potash 
from Israel; there is the possibility that she may buy Israel copper. 
To bring about greater understanding of the Jewish State, an Israel- 
Japanese Friendship Society was established last June in Tokyo. The 
Society exhibits films and organizes lectures about Israel and is headed 
by a number of prominent Japanese. On the Israel side of the rela- 
tionship, there are currently two Japanese fellows studying at the Haifa 
Technion on Israel Government scholarships. 

A concrete expression of the idea that cultural and scholastic 
exchange, no less than activity on the diplomatic level, make for amity 
and understanding among nations, is expressed in a program of schol- 
arships for undergraduate and postgraduate students from African and 
Asian countries which Israel has just announced. Under it some ten 
to twenty students from the continents of Africa and Asia, and includ- 
ing non-self-governing territories such as Tanganyika and _ Italian 
Somaliland, will be given the opportunity to take courses at the Hebrew 
University, the Haifa Technion and the Weizmann Institute. 

Israel students are studying in Thailand and India. _In the latter 
country, young Israelis are delving into Sanskrit and Hindu; one young 
Israeli is studying law in a Bombay law school—for both the Indian 
and Israel legal systems rest in part on a base of British jurisprudence. 

On the other side of the coin there are currently, in addition to 
the Japanese already mentioned, students from India studying agri- 
cultural methods; and a student from Ghana who will begin a course 
next fall at the Hebrew University—all on Iszael Government scholar- 
ships. 

Israeli newspapermen provide another form of contact and are a 
source of two-way information between Israel and the nations, neigh- 
boring and far flung, in this part of the world. All these are steps 
on the road to mutual understanding. 

There is a natural tendency for one new nation to identify with 
another new nation, and in so doing to seek ways of mutual help. 
Israel is fortunate in having experts in various fields, and has sent 
technological ambassadors to various countries of Asia and Africa. 
These countries, which have so recently shaken off their colonial yoke, 
have learned that they can use Israel’s help without endangering their 
newly-won sovereignties. Israel is too small a country to warrant any 
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fear that political strings might be attached to its aid. 

Another reason that such countries often turn for experts to 
Israel rather than to America or Europe lies in the similarity of climatic 
conditions and associated problems, such as soil erosion or aridity, 
common to all Asiatic countries. Also, Israel is closer to their level 
of development than are the highly developed European and Ameri- 
can economies. Israel has had to surmount the same difficulties 
which prevail in these places; Israel experts have only a short time 
ago successfully applied on Israel's soil the advice rooted in experience 
now offered to others. 

Thus, in recent months, Israel has, through the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program, sent experts to: Ceylon, where Israelis 
are advising on the production of salt, on phases of chemical devel- 
opment and on hydraulic research; Burma, to instruct local leaders 
in agricultural methods; India, to teach what Israel has learned about 
afforestation and environmental sanitation. Israel’s aid is not con- 
fined to the sovereign states in this area. For example, we have 
offered Nigeria, a trust territory with the promise of independence 
in 1960, advice on irrigation, soil erosion and the raising of industrial 


crops. 


The Economic Picture 


In the sphere of economic and trade relations, without which 
diplomatic ties have little meaning, Israel has made a significant be- 
ginning. Whether Eilat, opened up in the Suez campaign as a 
gateway to East Africa and southeast Asia, develops into a major port, 
depends on the relations of Israel with the countries of these contintnts. 

There is much in today’s picture that is encouraging. One of 
the most dramatic developments is the recent formation of the first 
common enterprise between Israel and Ghana. The Black Star Line, 
which operates a commercial fleet, is subsidized 60% by Ghana Capi- 
tal and 40% Israel capital, and is managed by the Zim Company of 
Israel. Also in Ghana, an Israel trade company in Accra, the capital, 
buys Ghana goods, and Solel Boneh has signed a contract for con- 
struction works to be carried out in the new African nation. 

This history of Istael’s interest in Ghana goes back to its pre- 
independence days when Israel instituted a consuiar service in Accra. 
When Ghana proclaimed its independence, full diplomatic relations 
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between the two countries were immediately established. In Nigeria, 
too, current negotiations may result in the entry of Solel Boneh, to 
assist Nigeria in various spheres of development, particularly in the 
exploitation of mineral resources. 

In Liberia, Israel established its first construction company more 
than a year ago. Liberian-Israeli relations are cordial and picturesque. 
Prior to the ambassadorial link established in the summer of 1954, a 


private Israeli businessman served as honorary consul for Liberia, and a 
local Jew in Monrovia returned the courtesy. The visit in 1955 of the 


Israeli warship ‘“‘Misgav’’ so impressed the Liberians that the ship's 
captain, at the request of Liberian President William Tubman, now 
serves as captain of the Liberian presidential yacht. 

An important and export trade has been carried on between Israel 
and Ethiopia for quite some time—the most important single item 
being Ethiopian meat for Israeli tables. 


All this activity on different levels goes on simultaneously with 
the need for greater understanding for Israel. It must be borne in 
mind that the Asian national—and this does not include only the 
masses, but also the intellectual, educated non-Moslem Asian—has no 
tradition of knowledge about the Jewish people. Almost any Euro- 
pean, or, indeed, anyone reared in the Moslem faith, has a cultural 
and religious background which enables him to understand Israel, for 
he is familiar in one form or another with the history of the Jewish 
people. The mass of the Asian peoples do not—for the Bible is 
not within their tradition. The empire of King Solomon is unknown 
to them; the prophets are not associated with the greatness of a people; 
the history of Israel’s ancient kingdom is virtually unknown. It 
is Israel’s job to acquaint Asia with Israel’s raison d’ etre. 


This can be done chiefly through prsonal contacts—governmental 
delegations, scholastic exchanges. The visit last year' of former Fo:- 
eign Minister Moshe Sharett “opened” many countries of Asia to the 
realization of Israel, and added greatly to a beginning of understanding 
of our country’s position in the world at large and in the world of 
Asia. While the Israel treasury is currently not equipped to do this 
justice, it is vital that our country invite men who shape the present 
policy of Asian and African Countries, as well as those who will shape 
it in the future, to visit Israel and see for themselves. We want them, 
as it were, to see our history and convince themselves that the Jewish 
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people, as a people, was born here. It is equally vital for us to send 
diplomatic emissaries to the various nations in question. 

In this respect, despite occasional visits, such as that of Chief 
Claudius Dosa Akran, West Algerian Minister of Development, a 
former minister from Laos, and a parlimentary group from India, 
Israel lags far behind the Arab countries who have all sent ministers 
and major political figures to all of the Asian states. It is to be 
hoped that Israel will soon remedy this situation. The visit two 
years ago of Prime Minister U Nu, it will be recalled, resulted in a 
mutual victory in understanding and cementing relations through 
personal contact. 

So far, many of the Asians who have come to visit Israel have 
left as shlibim: on returning to their countries, they write articles 
and books, and speak publicly about Israel. Interestingly, they are 
impressed especially with the kibbutz idea, some because they see in 
it a translation of the Buddhist ideal of overcoming selfishness, and 
others because they see in it the fulfillment of an ideal of social 
justice. 

There are among the Asian and African countries, too, some that 
have a natural interest in the existence of Israel, stemming from their 
suspicion of Colonel Nasset’s expansionist intentions. They too, for 
reasons of geography and history, have, like Israel, been victims of 
Arab chauvinism. 

The growing literacy and awareness of world affairs among the 
people of these nations is sparking a curiosity also about Israel and 
its aspirations. It is up to us to satisfy this curiosity and strengthen 
positive public opinion toward Israel, as we continue to develop further 
our ties on the political economic and cultural levels with these ancient 


new lands. 


Daniel Levin is Israel’s Ambassador 
to Burma, Ceylon, Laos and the Philippines. 
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THE FUTURE OF WEST NEW GUINEA 


JUSTUS M. van der KROEF 


On November 29, 1957, the plenary meeting of the United 
Nations’ Twelfth General Assembly rejected a draft resolution sub- 
mitted to it by the Assembly's First Committee looking toward a 
resumption of negotiations between the Netherlands and Indonesia 
on the status of Western New Guinea, held by the Dutch but claimed 
by Indonesians as part of their national territory. This was the 
fourth time that the West New Guinea problem had been submitted 
by Indonesia to the United Nations, having appeared first on the 
agenda of the Ninth meeting of the General Assembly in +954 and 
on every successive Assembly agenda thereafter." In each case Indo- 
nesia found sufficient supporters in the first instance to get the matter 
considered by the plenary Assembly but failed to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds majority in that body, although in the Tenth General 
Assembly a resolution had been approved expressing the hope that a 
Dutch-Indonesian ministerial conference slated to be held in the near 
future would be successful. That conference was a failure however, 
as were subsequent Indonesian efforts to have the plenary meeting 
of the Eleventh General Assembly express itself in favor of the Indo- 
nesian view. The rejection of the Indonesian proposal on November 
29, 1957 came, then, after repeated failure had heightened the sense 
of popular frustration and indignation in Indonesia and after Indo- 
nesia’s Foreign Minister Subandrio had issued controversial statements 
warning that Indonesia would be compelled to find “other ways” 
to solve the West Guinea question if it proved impossible to do so 
through the United Nations. He was as good as his word: in the 
first weeks of December the Indonesian government took sweeping 
measures against the 46,000 remaining Dutch nationals in Indonesia 
and against Dutch enterprises, announcing the expulsion of most of 
the former and the nationalization of virtually all of the latter. 


The international crisis caused by the problem of Irian( as Indo- 
nesians call West New Guinea) has focussed attention on the issues 
involved in the dispute. Some of these have been touched on earlier;’ 
but in the present context one factor has begun to loom larger than 
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the others, and that is the question of the wishes of the indigenous 
Papuan population of Irian. The Dutch have repeatedly emphasized 
that Papuan self-determination is the crucial element in the whole dis- 
pute. For example, on November 20, 1957, Dutch ambassador C. W. 
A. Schurmann pointed out in the United Nations Assembly that if 
Holland handed Irian to the Indonesians without having first ascer- 
tained Papuan wishes in the matter, Holland would have failed in 
its duty toward the Papuans. Moreover, Schurmann indicated the 
Dutch government has promised to the Irian Papuans the opportunity 
to determine their own political destiny as soon as they are able to 
do so. Promotion of “an uninterrupted development... until such 
time as the inhabitants concerned will be in a position to determine 
their own future,” is the aim of both the Australian and Dutch govern- 
ments in New Guinea, according to their joint statement of November 
6, 1957. 

Here, of course, is the rub: Many if not most of the million 
odd Irian Papuans are, from a Western point of view, still to a large 
extent living in the Stone Age; they need to be educated and brought 
to a level of modern political sophistication, and their country, only 
recently explored, needs to be greatly developed. All this may take 
a generation or more, a length of time Indonesians would not be 
willing to wait. However, even now it is possible to get some impres- 
sion of what the Papuan wants, not so much politically, but culturally 
and economically. For West New Guinea is in a stage of accelerated 
transition from its old isolated, hyperindividualistic tribal existence to 
modern nationhood. A long road stretches ahead, yet from anthro- 
pological and sociological data it is becoming clear what the Papuan 
wants, and these Papuan wishes, it may be surmised, will play an 
increasingly more important role in the dispute over the future of the 
area. 

With the emergence of patterns of incisive Western influences 
in Irian, particularly since the Second World War, Papuan social 
structure and the cosmology that is inseparable from it have been 
turned wholly upside down. The Papuan seeks first of all to find 
his place in this changed and changing world; above all, as one anthro- 
pologist and Dutch official in New Guinea has noted, the Papuan as 
a result of Western contact “discovered his own little world to be a 
bogus world, a world of no importance,” and hence tries desperately 
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to enter into the “new world’’ of advanced technology and economic 
organization that the white man has brought to him. In conversa- 
tions with Papuans, Westerners have been impressed by the fact that 
the Papuan appreciates the foreign element in his environment pri- 
marily in what might be called “‘positivist’”’ terms; i.e., he is concerned 
to master the externals of Western superiority as quickly as possible, 
but has relatively little interest in probing beyond these outward phe- 
nomena into the reasons and processes that have made the technical 
features of Western life possible. Hence the Papuan is inclined 
to believe that if he has managed to gather a great quantity of the 
material aspects of Western civilization, from aircraft to scissors, he 
will have restored the balance in his own culture. ‘The Papuan 
hardly understands that the many commodities which the white man 
has with him have been produced by him with great labors and also 
thanks to science and technology.” * Where science and technology 
and the culture pattern that sustains them are referred to, it is clear 
that they are understood by the Papuan in supernatural terms, e.g., in 
the form of magic formulas, knowledge of which has brought the 
West its wealth and technical supremacy. 


In consequence, the accultural process in Irian has not been with- 
out social frustrations and political upheavals. In some cases the 
penetration of the foreign influence has engendered total hostility. 
In the area about the Wissel lakes, for example, disturbances occurred 
recently which were the outgrowth of a popular resistance to all 
foreign, including earlier Japanese, influences. In other instances, 
the Papuan community is anxious to throw the whole of its own 
culture voluntarily on the scrap heap. This occurred, for example, 
near Ajamaru in the Vogelkop area. Here Papuans had returned 
from contract labor in Western installations and apparently had 
become convinced of the backwardness of their own way of life. In 
consultation with Dutch officials the Papuans solemnly burned several 
dwellings and objects connected with their traditional existence and 
the demand went up for the immediate establishment in their midst 
of ‘‘a Western style society.” Then again one encounters cases like 
the Mimika who inhabit the marshy plains between the Etna Bay and 
the Otokwa River on the southwest coast of Irian. The Mimika have 
managed to strike something of a balance in their culture between the 
new and the old and they change roles as the occasion demands, now 
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accepting Western medicine, then trying their own native remedies, 
holding to the white man’s view of the world and to their own, side by 
side and unintegrated. Finally, the modernization process may be 
accompanied by so-called ‘“Messianic’’ movements and upheavals, in 
which the community organizes itself for action on the basis of apoc- 
alyptic expectations, revolving around some new ancestral culture 
hero whose return will bring about a new age of plenty in which the 
Papuan will have with one stroke acquired all the gadgets and tech- 
niques of the white man.’ 

The variety of these accultural reactions suggests the need for a 
co-ordinated and well-planned development program, founded upon a 
thorough understanding of the social realities of Papuan society. 
Directed cultural change is a difficult job and involves a gradual 
alignment of the total world outlook. It is not just a question of 
getting modern implements to the Papuan, but also of having him 
acquire the state of mind necessary for their proper utilization. As 
one observer has put it: 


...we have gradually learned to value implements, from automo- 
biles to plastic table cloths; because of the time we can save with them, 
but it is clear that the primitive Papuan in the mountains of Central 
New Guinea, who lives in a society in which time is a negligible factor, 
can not appreciate this as we do. And so we can see the remarkable 
phenomenon on the mountain lakes of Central New Guinea of fishing 
boats, which in fact are no more than hollowed-out tree trunks cut off 
front and back, and which in consequence of their very uneconomical dis- 
placement of water move at a veritable snail’s pace, without there arising a 
desire on the part of the Papuans to follow the method propagated 
in word and deed by the whites, of building boats with a sharpened bow.* 


Furthermore, West New Guinea shows all the characteristics of 
a typical “plural society,” comprising not just autochthonous inhabitants 
of different indigenous cultural origin, but also immigrants from other 
parts of Asia and Melanesia, each with their own traditions and cul- 
tural !evel. The town of Fakfak, for example, located on the extreme 
west coast, is a small but important administrative center. Among its 
1700 inhabitants are “a few hundred Chinese, a handful of Arabs, 
Ambonese, Keiese, Butonese, Papuans and Netherlanders.”" Most 
of the nonnative Asiastics in Irian are from distinct minority cultures. 
though long domiciled in the area. The future development of 
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West New Guinea, therefore, also involves the question of their 
place in the sun, and of their relationship to the Papuan populace. 

So considered, the West New Guinea problem resolves itself 
first of all into an analysis of the respective capabilities of the Nether- 
lands and Indonesia to direct the modernization process of Papuan 
cultures and their abilities to meet expressed Papuan wants. And this 
in turn means economi: resources and experienced administrative and 
technical manpower. How do the respective disputants compare in 
this respect? 

It would be an understatement to say that Indonesia is woefully 
lacking in the trained experts needed in Irian. Indonesia has in the 
past decade greatly expanded her educational system, including the 
number of grade school teachers. These West New Guinea needs 
not as much as physicians, mining engineers, hydroelectric technicians, 
agronomists, dendrologists and ichthyologists—fields of specialized com- 
petence in which there is a dangerous lack of practitioners in Indonesia 
itself. The Netherlands, on the other hand, has such specialists in 
adequate number, and, what is more, has them working in New 
Guinea now. The development of medical care in West New Guinea 
alone, for example, if a recent semiofficial handbook can be believed, 
is quite impressive.” While the Indonesian bureaucracy has greatly 
expanded since Indonesians won their freedom from the Dutch, this 
expansion—though it presumably has contributed to the administrative 
experience of Indonesians—has not been accompanied by greater effi- 
ciency. Rather the contrary is true. Bureaucratic mismanagement 
and laxity in Indonesia have reached such heights that government 
leaders themselves have found it necessary to launch a campaign against 
them. 


As to economic and financial resources, the first thing to note is 
that West New Guinea is a deficit area, incapable thus far of supporting 
itself. The Netherlands Government has been making up the area’s 
budgetary losses, which, since 1950, have fluctuated between 23 and 
83 million guilders (roughly U.S. $6 to 24 million) per annum.’ 
Comparing the fiscal strengths of the Netherlands and Indonesia, it 
is clear that this would lead to an unfavorable conclusion for the latter. 
“The Indonesian economy, ‘to speak with one expert,” is still essentially 
stagnant.” Indeed per capita income is less than it was before World 
War II, severe budgetary deficits, inflation, bureaucratic and political 
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corruption, overdependence on just a few agricultural and mineral 
exports all retard sustained economic growth, while present planning 
for such growth is wholly inadequate to meet the needs of a rapidly 
expanding population. In contrast, the Netherlands is one of the 
highly developed countries in the world, and its economic recovery 
from the ravages of the Second World War has in many respects been 
as spectacular as West Germany’s. There can be little question that 
placing Irian under Indonesian control would adversely affect the 
present rate of socioeconomic growth of the territory. 

But perhaps the principal disadvantage that Indonesia possesses 
is its lack of experience in dealing with the diverse population groups 
and territories that make up its own country. As is known, it was the 
widespread dissatisfaction of these groups in the far-flung sections of 
the country with the overcentralized structure and policies of the 
national government that led to armed separatist disturbances in 
1956 and 1957, and which contributed directly to the present highly 
controversial form of “guided democracy” in Indonesia." The lack of 
meaningful self-rule in the provinces and their continuing antipathy 
for ‘‘bureaucratic centralism’’ in Djakarta tends to severely weaken the 
Indonesian government's assertion that “under the terms of the Indo- 
nesian Constitution, West Irian, like all other parts of Indonesia, will 
be granted broad regional autonomy.” If past experience is any 
guide, Irian under Indonesian rule might well find itself a neglected 
stepchild, treated with seeming indifference by an overburdened, distant 
central government. This question too, is in part an economic one, 
for the development of West New Guinea will for some time be a 
drain on the national treasury, and the difficulty of defining the 
fiscal relationship between Djakarta and a large autonomous Irian will 
be the greater so long as “it is obvious that the country (i.e., Indo- 
nesia) is in a critical financial-monetary situation.” “ to quote the 
Governor of the Bank Indonesia. 

So regarded, an Indonesian take-over of West New Guinea at 
this time would probably not be in the best interests of the Papuan, 
but there remain some other questions to be considered. Granted that 
the Netherlands at this time has the greater advantage in resources 
and skilled manpower to assist in the development of the Papuan, 
is the rate at which this development is proceeding fast enough so as 
to overcome justifiable skepticism that the colonial relationship will 
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not be unduly prolonged? The Dutch record in the Indonesian 
area is in this respect, not of the best: Most students are agreed 
that Dutch concessions to the Indonesian nationalist movement were 
made halfheartedly at best; at worst had to be wrested from the 
metropolitan country by means of revolution. Moreover, influential 
Dutch political figures, some with firsthand experience in New Guinea, 
doubt if the Dutch effort is all that it should be. J. de Kadt, member 
of the lower house of the Dutch parliament, declared after his visit 
to West New Guinea in September, 1957, that educational development, 
while carefully conceived, was too slow in execution to reach the ob- 
jective of a ‘‘self education for independence” in a decade's time; 
indeed, an urge to speed up development in the direction of inde- 
pendence was generally lacking, he declared. The Labor Party poli- 
tician, F. J. Goedhart, has even estimated it would take 50-years “‘be- 
fore the people of West Irian can make use of the right of self-determi- 
nation.” Representative figures in other Dutch parties (like the Liberal 
Party of Freedom and Democracy-VVD) have also expressed concern.” 


The obvious answer to such criticism is that a co-ordinated develop- 
ment program based on directed cultural change, by its nature in- 
volves decades; a “crash” effort would unquestionably aggravate the 
complex problems of social disorganization and anomie that are 
already evident. More meaningful is it to ask if the present Dutch 
development effort is of the sort that provides a new ideological 
rationale—as well as the technical implements—within the framework 
of cultural change. It is precisely here that the Indonesian case can 
make some sense to the Papuan and his future. Directed acculturation 
involves change of beliefs and ideas as well as mastery of new tech- 
niques; but thus far Dutch educational efforts in West New Guinea 
have tended to stress the latter and very little of the former. As one 
Dutch authority has recently put it: 


One must admit that actual popular education in New Guinea... still 
leaves much to be desired. Not only is it largely confined to the more 
or less rudimentary learning of a trade, but the real learning of new ideas 
often remains an impossibility so long as the learning of reading and 
writing is not accompanied by the necessary literature which embodies 
these new ideas. The only real ‘school of ideas’ one encounters are 
the classes in religious instruction that are being given; there is hardly 
any instruction in the social field, development of insight into community 
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life and the social order, or appreciation for the processes of economic 
life based on regular individual work effort.” 


In short, Dutch education in New Guinea has stressed acqui- 
sition of helpful skills, from carpentry to machine shop; it has had little 
regard thus far for the ideological and sociological matrix in which 
the Papuan is to practice these new skills. This is the classic path 
to the creation of a cultural lag and the inevitable social and individual 
disturbances and upheavals that it brings. 

In considering the Indonesian case for Irian one is struck by its 
appeal to nationalism and anticolonalism,” i.e., precisely those ideologies 
which, in that part of the world subject to rapid accultural change, 
have provided the mold of new cultural ideals and expressions. It 
is nationalism as a cosmology that arrests our attention here, as a 
world view uniting the old with the new under the banner of inde- 
pendence. Nationalism in its role as the new culture integrating 
ideology has swept the Afro-Asian world and given the present 
context of the times; it may also be expected to erupt in Irian before 
long. It is not argued that this nationalism is necessarily the most 
desirable matrix of acculturation; it is submitted, however, that in 
view of the present form of development in New Guinea it is almost 
certain to exacerbate the ultimate confrontation of the technically 
skilled Papuan and his Dutch suzerain. It does not necessarily 
follow that the Papuan will wish to embrace Indonesian nationalism 
in favor of some autochthonous variety, but the nationalist emphasis 
in the Indonesian case cannot fail to have appeal with every year 
that passes. And after their grievous losses in Indonesia, endured 
for the sake of Irian, will the Dutch voluntarily surrender the terri- 
tory to Indonesia, even if that is the wish of the Papuan population? 


The question arises as to the extent of nationalist sentiment now 
existing in Irian. Indonesian government publications give the im- 
pression of the existence of an active, if subversive, “liberation move- 
ment” among the Papuans an outgrowth of the Partai Kemerdekaan 
Indonesia Irian (Indonesian Freedom Party of Irian) which made 
itself heard during the Indonesian Revolution against the Dutch (1945- 
1949). Indonesian nationalistic sentiments do exist, but they are princi- 
pally to be found among the nonautochthonous Indonesians domiciled 
in Irian, although there is also some support from a few Papuan ele- 
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ments. It would be premature, in any case, to regard this as a 
“nationalist movement,” however. It seems also well to emphasize 
the existence of anti-Indonesian feeling among the Papuans. This 
is not necessarily a by-product of existing sympathy for the Dutch, 
but rather stems from a certain degree of Papuan ethnocentricity, from 
occasional evidence that the Indonesian in Irian feels himself a cut 
above the untutored Papuan, and from a substratum of political antag- 
onism that began when the Japanese, during the Second World War, 
occupied portions of Irian and a number of Indonesians in the civil 
service collaborated with them while some Papuans resisted. The 
Dutch have attempted to make capital out of these anti-Indonesian 
sympathies among Papuans, but their argument does not necessarily 
show that Irian for that reason should remain under Dutch control. 
Indonesians, on the other hand, have been quick to point, out that 
earlier various Dutch scholars and government officials spoke of the 
existence of linguistic and even ethnological similarities between some 
Papuans and the Indonesians, but that today “with the West Irian 
question reaching the international forum, Dutch scholars have now 
‘dicovered’ that contrary to their earlier findings, the West Irian people 
are no more ethnologically related to their brothers in Indonesia.” 
Indonesia, in the meantime, has consistently held that the question of 
racial or linguistic affinity is irrelevant to the whole West New Guinea 
dispute anyway, since Indonesia is itself a conglomeration of very diverse 
peoples, each with their own culture and level of achievement.” _Indo- 
nesia claims New Guinea is part of the former Netherlands East 
Indies and because Indonesia is legally entitled to control all of the 
former Netherlands East Indies. Two problems arise if this line of 
argument is considered. 

To regard the racial and linguistic factor as wholly irrelevant is 
to obliterate one of the most important elements that customarily are 
made to sanction the acquisition of srredenta by a sovereign state. 
This is all the more remarkable because the Indonesian government 
also bases its claim to Irian on “‘nationalism.’”” Hence, a contradiction 
arises: those facets of cultural unity that ordinarily form the basis of 
nationalist claims are eschewed by Indonesia; yet at the same time Indo- 
nesian nationalism in particular, and Asian nationalism in general, 
are introduced to buttress the Indonesian position. Everything in the 
Indonesian case thus comes to depend on the legal issues involved and 
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here one encounters the second difficulty. Indonesians have made 
much of the fact that in their agreements and diplomatic exchanges 
with the Netherlands while the revolution was still in progress (1945- 
1949), the Dutch implicitly recognized the territorial unity of their 
colony, the Netherlands East Indies (including West Guinea) and 
that the Indonesian state was the legal successor to the Netherlands 
East Indies, and regarded as such by the Dutch.” _But a closer look 
at the actual documents involved, shows Dutch representatives hedging 
on the West New Guinea issue or indeed excluding it altogethe: 
from their ultimate settlement with the Indonesian Republic. The 
Dutch position during the revolutionary period is in fact quite equiv- 
ocal: Now one finds the chief Dutch spokesman, Dr. H. J. van 
Mook, declaring that it is not his government's intention to exclude 
New Guinea from Indonesia; then again one finds him stating that 
the future of West New Guinea is to be settled separately from that 
of the rest of the Netherlands East Indies." The ultimate Dutch- 
Indonesian settlement of 1949, of course, specifically excluded New 
Guinea from the Indonesian Republic, placed it under Dutch control, 
but also provided that the Dutch and Indonesians would hold a confer- 
ence within a year to settle the issue. The conference came and went 
without result—Dutch sovereignty continued—and in a new Dutch 
constitutional amendment, New Guinea was specifically named as part 
of the Dutch Realm. From a narrow, legalistic point of view the 
Dutch had the right to do so, but the unilateral incorporation of the 
disputed territory into the new Dutch constitutional framework and 
the subsequent categoric Dutch refusals to discuss with Indonesia the 
question of sovereignty ove: Irian rendered Dutch bona fides highly 
suspect, so that in the end the stalemate could not but gravely exacer- 
bate remaining relations between the two countries. 


In retrospect, at any rate, it would seem that early Dutch ambiguity 
in the West New Guinea matter reflected deep cleavages in the Dutch 
mind over the entire Indonesian dispute; and it seems clear that the 
final agreement with the Indonesians in 1949, whereby Holland form- 
ally transferred sovereignty over her East Indian possessions to the 
Indonesian Republic, would not have squeezed through the Dutch 
parliament had New Guinea not specifically been excluded from this 
sovereignty transfer, thus appeasing a few wavering die-hards. Strong 
undercurrents of hostility in both countries in the years following the 
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Revolution and a genezal worsening of the Dutch minority position 
in Indonesia all impeded a settlement of the Irian issue. One cannot 
help wondering about Dutch shortsightedness in the whole matter: year 
by year following the 1949 sovereignty transfer, relations between the 
two countries deteriorated, yet in 1952, the Dutch proceeded to incor- 
porate New Guinea formally into their constitution. Did the Nether- 
lands expect that no retaliatory measures against Dutch nationals and 
enterprises in Indonesfa would in the end be forthcoming ? 

From the viewpoint of the Irian Papuan the intricate legal tech- 
nicalities of the dispute must seem irrevelant: it is his future after all 
that is involved, and the ignoble passions aroused by the whole affair 
bring to mind Mark Twain's savage attack on imperialistic skuldug- 
gery disguised as ‘Extending the Blessings of Civilization to our Broth- 
er who sits in Darkness.” Considered in the light of Papuan wants and 
needs, the “problem of West New Guinea” is the problem of creating 
as soon as possible that level of development which would permit the 
inhabitants of the area to determine their own future. This is the 
avowed Dutch aim. But Indonesia need not be excluded from this 
objective. One may, overoptimistically perhaps, suggest the establish- 
ment of a new Dutch-Indonesian partnership in the development of 
Irian, leaving a solution to the troublesome issue of sovereignty in 
abeyance for the moment, since it is to a large extent a temporary prob- 
lem any way in view of the ultimate self-determination to be granted 
to the area. Such a partnership the Dutch, in fact, once envisaged, 
shortly after the Indonesian Revolution, when a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union comprising the two sovereign states was established. The 
Union, according to the Dutch proposal, was to have sovereignty over 
Irian and both partners would collaborate in the development of the 
area.” The dissolution of the Union as a result of worsening Dutch- 
Indonesian relations made such proposed collaboration impossible. Yet 
the notion that the island of New Guinea presents some sort of unity 
has also brought the concept of mutual partnership closer to the Austral- 
ians (who control the eastern part of New Guinea) and the Dutch. 

The possibility of a tripartite (i.e., Indonesia, the Netherlands and 
Australia) control over the New Guinea area has become stronger as 
criticism of the slow pace of exclusive Dutch development efforts in 
West New Guinea mounts. The recently published report of the 
Dutch parliamentary commission that inspected West New Guinea in 
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1957 has awakened many, also in the Netherlands, to see that much 
more should be done. {The report stressed, for example, that little 
or nothing was being done to assist the Papuan to acquire practical 
governmental experience at the local or regional level, and that educa- 
tional opportunities similarly left much to be desired). The newly 
appointed governor of West New Guinea, Dr. P. J. Platteel, has only 
recently stressed the need to integrate the Papuan more fully in the 
process of West New Guinea’s economic development, and while the 
1956 report on West New Guinea, presented by the Dutch to the 
United Nations, refers to the growing percentage of Papuans who are 
participating in the ‘Western production process,” it is clear that a 
considerable increase in the outlay of capital is necessary before the 
indigenous Papuan economy has reached a level of sustained growth. 
One must hope that Dutch and Australians can overcome their mistrust 
of Indonesia, and that Indonesians will manage to bury the debilitating 
spirit of zenophobic scapegoating that has unbalanced their relations, 
especially with the Dutch, for the sake of a future of West New 
Guinea.” 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE INTEGRATION OF 
ETHNIC GROUPS 


H. D. BLOCH 


The primary purpose of this study is to reveal how union integra- 
tion of ethnic groups can fortify and enhance the official AFL-CIO’s 
purchasing power theory.’ Accepting the AFL-CIO’s premise, and 
using a specific union’s policy, this paper will attempt to demonstrate 
why a policy of integration can be advantageous to group minorities 
discriminated against, current union members, the union as an eco- 
nomic organization, (as well as the broader aspects of altering the 
entire economy).” 

Once this policy of integration is instituted it activates a total 
spiral process. This process can be effectuated by unions with means 
already at their disposal, as collective bargaining and the Union 
Employment Office. Such factors alter an ethnic minority’s occu- 
pational status through job entry, increased job mobility, acquisition 
of seniority and, ultimately, upgrading based on work qualifications 
rather than ethnic affiliation. That this is within the purview of 
AFL-CIO affiliates is borne out by the case study of District 65. This 
union is an affiliate of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (RWDSU) AFL-CIO, with its main headquarters in New York 
City. It claims a membership of upwards of 30,000 and has jurisdiction 
over the New York and New Jersey areas. 


The relative effectiveness of District 65's program of integration 
depends upon two basic factors: (1) a spiral process—part effect and 
part cause—which helps the ethnic minorities to improve their eco- 
nomic status, and in turn, to strengthen the status of other union mem- 
bers; (2) an organizational structure which provides some practical 
machinery for attaining these objectives to a considerable degree. 


Conditions Before and at the Time of Union Organization 


When District 65 was first organized in September 1933, dis- 
criminatory employment practices, in particular against Negroes, were 
an established fact. Between 1920 and 1928, a survey disclosed’ at 
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least twenty-five percent of the total customer trade in Harlem was 
accounted for by the Negro. Despite this high percentage, the Negro 
was rarely hired by Harlem business. During the depression of the 
1930's, William Blumstein, owner and operator of Harlem's largest 
department store, absolutely refused to hire Negroes for positions 
other than that of porter, maid or elevator operator.* If such was the 
case in Harlem, where the Negro was an important consumer, what 
could be expected in predominantly white business areas. Revels 
Cayton, a union organizer, sums up both his own experiences and those 
of other members of his ethnic group. He states: “We know well the 
policies of Gimbel’s, Stern's Bloomingdale's and other personnel de- 
partments towards Negroes—employment is restricted to occupations 
of porters and elevator operators.”” 


Organizational Structure and the Spiral Process 


Founders of District 65, like Arthur Osman, Jack Paley, and 
others, felt that their attitudes and practices’ would be an important 
factor in influencing other members’ attitudes towards ethnic minority 
groups. Instead of emphasizing the moral aspects of the problem, 
they stressed the economic. Among the reasons given were: (1) the 
employer would have less access to Negroes as strikebreakers which 
would affect the duration of a strike; (2) integration offered greater 
job security in the event of an “economic strike”, as defined by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, because the employer would be less able to use 
divisive tactics by playing one group against another; (3) greater 
union control over the industry would increase the number of jobs 
dispensed through the union’s employment office; (4) ultimately, 
this would increase the union’s bargaining power at the collective 
bargaining table, and afford greater assurance of obtaining the 
member's original demands. 


In line with this policy, union leaders sponsored qualified mem- 
bers of various ethnic groups for union positions. That this union 
policy was somewhat accepted by its membership is exemplified in 
the election of a West Indian Negro to one of the top three union 
positions. In addition, some twenty-five per cent of the entire union's 
middle and lower echelons, including office employees, are Negro. 
In 1939, after six years of union operation, officials found that 
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ethnic integration in industry was not too successful. To mitigate dis- 
criminatory hiring patterns, where practiced, the union succeeded in 
incorporating a nondiscrimination clause in its contracts." To insure 
the effectiveness of the nondiscrimination clause, union officials, 
created an enforcement agency—the Employment Office. The primary 
objective of the Employment Office is to change those shops having 
an ethnic composition of all Negro, or all White, to a more cosmopoli- 
tan one.’ 


How the Employment Office Operates 


To perform its main function, job placement on the basis of 
work qualification rather than ethnic affiliation, the Employment 
Office uses a rotary hiring system.” For example, a Manhattan whole- 
sale shoe establishment requested two male employees; the two chosen 
were Reginald Thorpe and Manny Molofsky. Both individuals re- 
turned to the union with the employer's rejection slips—‘‘not quali- 
fied." Two other individuals were dispatched, again a Negro and a 
Jew. These two were also rejected on the grounds of insufficient ex- 
perience. To ascertain whether these two instances were mere coinci- 
dence, union members of this firm were called to a special shop 
meeting to get the benefit of their exposure of the firm’s hiring 
practices. The consensus was that this company did discriminate in its 
hiring practices. In such cases, the union’s policy is to fill the em- 
ployer’s requisitions, only on a volunteer basis, with members of the 
barred ethnic group.” (Should the union fail to have qualified per- 
sonnel, it seeks aid from such agencies as the Urban League and/or 
the Anti-Defamation League.) 

Should the company persist in refusing to hire qualified personnel 
because of ethnic affiliation, a formal notice is sent to the company’s 
president informing him of the charge. If no satisfactory solution is 
reached, the union may carry the case to arbitration or throw a picket 
line around the company’s premises. 

Frequently, the Employment Office co-operates with other seg- 
ments of the union’s organizational structure to hasten integration 
of ethnic groups in industry. For example, three union members 
lodged a complaint against J. C. Penny’s hiring practices in New York. 
To verify the allegation, a reporter from Union Voice the union’s 
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house organ, paid a visit to James Carroll, personnel manager of J. C. 
Penny. During the conversation, Carroll stated that the company 
does not discriminate. Then the personnel manager was asked how 
many occupations were open to Negroes, exclusive of porters in the 
company’s warehouses. His response was “quite a number”. Not fully 
convinced of the personnel manager's generalizations Penny's 65ers 
working in the firm’s 18th and 34th Streets warehouses were called 
to a shop meeting. The consensus among these 65ers was that Negroes 
were hired only for the occupations of porters and elevator operators. 
Now the reporter of Union Voice returned to Carroll’s office and 
informed him that a survey of the company’s warehouses sustantiated 
the sworn affidavits submitted by three Negroes—blocked entry 
except in two occupations. Carroll professed ignorance and told the 
reporter that Hodges, one of the Negroes filing a complaint, and his 
friends should return to him. Applications would be available and 
hereafter hiring would take place on the basis of qualifications, not 
color.” On leaving, the reporter told the personnel manager that if 
another complaint were lodged against the company because of its 
hiring practices and found valid, the union would carry the case to 
arbitration, since this was a violation of their contract.” 


Ethnic Group’s Occupational Status and Spiral Process 


It is rather difficult not to overemphasize the importance of and 
the continued opportunity for ever wider job entry since it is the 
main source of on-the-job training,” aside from strikebreaking. In turn, 
job entry, based on various studies” is a prerequisite for job mobility, 
the selection of the preferred job, which offers a person job stability, 
seniority, upgrading,” and ultimately, job security. Thus the Em- 
ployment Office’s function of job placement, or the making of each 
shop more cosmopolitan on the basis of an individual’s qualifications 
rather than ethnic affiliation, is so important. Once job entry is made, 
the Employment Office must seek to keep open and widen job entry 
because of stereotyped Negro conception. 

Mr. X, the production manager of a wholesale costume jewelry 
shop, called the union’s employment manager requesting additional 
assemblers, but specified, “No more Negroes.” Surprised at the re- 
quest because the company did employ Negroes and had not in the 
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past complained about their performance, he questioned the production 
manager. The reply was that Negroes were stealing merchandise—a 
serious charge; so a special shop meeting was called to investigate 
the complaint. The investigation revealed that the actual culprits were 
two white workers—one was the foreman.” We note how the 
Employment Office, in co-operation with others, helps to expose 
stereotyping, thereby keeping job entry open to ethnic groups. 

On other occasions, we find that stereotype besed on cultural and 
social factors, not the desire to keep wages low, restrict job opportu- 
nities available to both Negroes and whites. To wit: One employer 
was paying the same wage as other concerns for a particular type of 
work, but this employer limited employment to Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. When he was asked why he did not hire whites, he replied 
that it would be socially degrading for whites to do this type of work. 
Gradually, this employer was helped to overcome his limited social 
value system.’”” On another occasion, we see again how stereotyping 
can bring hardship to whites because job openings are restricted to 
Negroes or Puerto Ricans. A white man applied for the job of porter. 
He arrived on the job, the potential employer took one look at him and 
said, “Nothing doing! Can’t use you.’”” 


Job Entry and Job Mobility 


Restricted job entry limits the acquisition of skill because the 
individual does not have the opportunity ‘‘to pick up skills in several 
different jobs through observation and imitation.”” The curtailment 
of skill acquisition limits job mobility. One device used by employers, 
an aid in the formation of a vicious circle, is to claim that the in- 
dividual lacks experience. Without job entry how can the individual 
obtain the necessary experience to qualify for any job? Furthermore, 
some employers fail to realize that this artificially restricts manpower 
resources available to them. An example of how both an employer 
and the union benefited from a change in company policy occurred a 
few years ago in one of New York’s largest wholesale button houses. 
Despite labor shortages, during the war, both the Employment Office 
and the shop’s employees noticed that this firm hired Negroes only 
for porter jobs. 

The shop's employees, provoked by their union officials, re- 
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quested that union officials confer with management on this issue. 
During the conference representatives of management alleged that 
they were interested in ‘promoting equal rights for all people;* but, 
no Negro employee has the experience to handle most of the jobs in 
this shop’ The retort was that no individual is born with the 
requisite experience. It was finally agreed upon that a Negro would 
be hired on trial. Since the shop’s employees were in favor of this 
action, they co-operated with the new entrant. He learned the trade 
and the company conceded that he has become an asset to the company. 
What is equally important is that this Negro has acquired some job 
mobility, can move about the industry, add to his experience, and 
enhance his occupational status. This is not an isolated instance; many 
others can be cited as that of Bob Franklin,” whose occupational 
status changed only after his shop was organized. With unign aid, 
he changed jobs three times before he found the shop that offered him 
craftsman’s status with proper remuneration. 


Job Mobility, Seniority and Upgrading 


Job mobility not only offers a man additional experience, en- 
hancing his worth, but also permits him to find the job which he 
prefers with regard to working conditions, type of supervision he 
likes, and the greatest growth in his occupation. This makes for a 
satisfied worker which in turn affects production, lowering costs to 
the employer. Once the worker has found the preferred job, he is 
able to acquire seniority. “Under a strict seniority system promotion 
tends to be automatic, because even gross differences in skill or 
performance may be disregarded. Average performance at each as- 
signment may be enough to warrant promotion where there is suffi- 
cient seniority. . . .”” In other instances, “while the worker accumulates 
seniority, he normally works near or with employees in the next 
higher grade and can observe them.’”” Should a worker in the next 
higher grade be absent because of illness or vacation, the man in the 
lower grade can temporarily replace him and be in line for promotion 
due either to expansion or to the promotion of a member of the 


higher labor grade 


An example of job entry, acquisition of seniority and upgrading 
within the same firm is that of Mary Veale. In 1942, Mary Veale 
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carried her dispatch slip to Lerner and she was hired as the first 
woman packer by this firm. After three years of service with the 
company, she entered her bid for promotion when a number of 
vacancies were posted. Perturbed at not hearing anything from the 
personnel department, she sought the advice of her crew mates. 
They decided that this was a matter for their union organizer, 
Mr. Mannheim. He made a study of the company’s past policy with 
respect to protnotion of Negroes and found that not one was ever 
promoted to clerical work. This was the case despite the fact that many 
Negroes at Lerner had both the qualifications and seniority. The 
grievance was presented to the management and the latter requested 
time to study the situation. Later Mary was promoted to order picker, 
a rung higher on the occupational hierarchy; and by the end of 1950 
she was made supervisor of some 21 persons under her supervision at 
Lernet’s home office.” 


Of course, seniority does not always lead to upgrading, because 
there are occasions where workers do not have the requisite education 
or skills for promotion, or the job may be a dead end. Still seniority 
does offer, in many instances, some job security. For example, during 
the war, Gimbel’s personnel department broke with precedent and 
hired some 750 Negroes. These Negroes were not looking forward 
to becoming section managers or supervisors; rather, they were 
primarily concerned with holding their jobs. This was an occasion 
when a strict seniority clause did assure them of layoffs on the basis 
of seniority rather than color.” 


Continued Vigilance Necessary 


Although District 65 has made progress in the field of inte- 
gration, continved vigilance is necessary to maintain its gains and to 
enlarge the area of job entry, seniority and upgrading for its multiple 
ethnic membership. Mary Borden’s case exemplifies how a change in 
the union’s seniority clause offered her equal opportunity in her 
chosen occupation. She was hired as a waitress after the union signed 
its first contract with Gimbel. In this capacity, she worked in Gimbel’s 
basement restaurant for some seven years until the management 
decided to discontinue this restaurant. She was then transferred to a 
nonwaitress job even though she had greater seniority with the firm 
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than some other white waitresses in Gimbel’s restaurants located on 
the main and eleventh floors. Since the seniority clauses did not relate 
to occupations in the event of layoffs, the union could not institute a 
grievance. With this experience, the union sought a change in its 
seniority clause, to include occupations as well as length of service. 
After the union succeeded in getting the change, Mary Borden filed 
a grievance. Now she was reinstated as a waitress, but she had to 
share her time between the eleventh and main floor restaurants. This 
meant that she had no permanent place, despite her greater seniority 
than some others working full time on the main floor restaurant. A 
second grievance was instituted, which finally reached the director 
of industrial relations, Melvin Levy. He asserted that it was the 
management's prerogative to assign workers regardless of occu- 
pational seniority. The arbitration award assigned Mary Borden full 
time work on the main floor restaurant.” 


To assist the integration process, other types of vigilance are also 
used. Union organizers are in close contact with each shop within 
their area to prevent discrimination in employment in upgrading pat- 
terns because of ethnic affiliation. Where discrimination does arise, 
the organizer will initiate conferences with the employer to correct 
these inequities. Should he fail, the matter is referred to higher 
union officials. If the matter remains unresolved, the union may 
resort to arbitration. In addition to arbitration, the union employs such 
stringent measures as the strike. In unionized shops, shop stewards 
keep a watchful eye on the employment patterns of their firms. Should 
they have cause to suspect the practice of discrimination, they report 
the case to the union’s General Council. An investigation follows, 
and should the employer be found guilty, he is requested to alter his 
practices. Should the employer fail to comply with the union’s request 
by failure to show cause to the contrary, the matter is brought to the 
attention of the Employment Office and his future job requisitions 
are not filled. Finally, union officials encourage the firm’s employees 
to start a whispering campaign to apprize their employer of their 
opposition to his policies. 

Union officials realize that the success of their integration pro- 
gram depends upon numbers, not on a few isolated instances. To 
support their case for progress in this area, they point to statistics 
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covering the period from 1950” to 1954.” During this period, the 
Employment Office’s records reveal that in each year some 3,000 
Negroes were placed, some in white collar positions. Although some 
of thes* jobs were temporary, it still offered these Negroes a means 
of job entry and an opportunity to gain experience plus a chance to 
show their employers that they could perform the required work. 
Although these statistics indicate some success of the union's integra- 
tion program, union leaders ‘‘realize that, considering our needs, we 
have hardly begun the job before us.’ 


Analysis 


Union policies of integration via job entry, change in occupational 
status, increased economic mobility, etc., form a spiral process * which, 
either directly or indirectly, improve the economic status and security 
of all union members as well as that of the union. A high level of 
purchasing power, or demand for goods and services, is conducive to 
increased investment, further division of labor“ and increased pro- 
ductivity. Thus expansion, in part emanating from increased pur- 
chasing power, will assure labor future increases due to increased 
demand for labor and stronger union organization. 

Successful union sponsorship of Negro job entry rather than 
strikebreaking™ brings about a permanent change in the Negro’s 
occupational status. This occupational status increases the Negro’s 
income in at least two ways. A change in occupational status usually 
brings with it an increase in wages over the lower occupational status 
formerly held. Furthermore, many labor economists contend that the 
average wage in highly organized industries is usually higher than in 
nonunion plants? Others” contend that real earnings rather than 
nominal wages are higher in organized companies than in nonunion 
shops. Acceptance of either of these two contentions will yield greater 
income to the Negro who has gained entry into the trade through 
the union. 

Job entry is the beginning of the spiral process for the Negro, 
as for any member of a minority ethnic group, because job entry per- 
mits the acquisition of new experience which increases his economic 
mobility. Mobility depends upon other employers not discriminating 
against him; where discrimination is found to exist, the Employment 
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Office again is called upon to intercede. Thus the individual’s in- 
creased economic mobility, in terms of job mobility, permits him to 
be employed more regularly and to increase his purchasing power by 
earlier attainment of the maximum rate of his labor grade. 

Since economic status depends upon wages, and wages are a 
recompense for skill, there is an interdependency between economic 
status and occupational mobility, or change from one occupation to 
another. Previously, we noted that the Negro’s new occupatonal status 
enhanced his job mobility through the Employment Office’s enforce- 
ment of its “rotary hiring” policy. When we add seniority to the above, 
the Negro has another way in which his wages can be raised; where a 
rate range exists for a given labor grade, he can expect automatic 
increases based on seniority.” 

The usual classification of labor into three categories—skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled—obscures the existence of broad over- 
lapping layers of workers with varying degrees of skill.” Thus, when 
the individual shifts from one labor grade to another within these 
broad categories, it usually carries with it a change in occupational 
status and a rise in wages. Sponsorship of Negro entry by unions plays 
an important role in raising the Negro’s economic status because 
most collective bargaining contracts have formalized the basis for 
promotion by linking it to seniority.” We note how job entry makes 
for job mobility, the latter leading to the preferred job, and these in 
turn permitting the acquisition of seniority and almost “automatic” 
promotion. 

Economic security, or job security, an aspect of the purchasing 
power approach, is linked with occupational and/or economic status. 
It, too, depends upon upgrading and, ultimately, it is linked to senior- 
ity, which is a concomitant of union affiliation. Since straight senior- 
ity, Or seniority in conjunction with occupational status are the main 
criteria for layoffs, the Negro is assured of recall on the basis of ‘‘the 
last one laid off, the first to be recalled.”” Thus, some job security 
is afforded him since his job is waiting for him when business im- 
proves. Also, his past experience and current occupational status may 
offer him possible employment elsewhere, through the union, either 
on a temporary or permanent basis. Should the Negro decide to 
return to his old job upon recall, he is able to add to his seniority even 
though he usually is the low man on the totem pole.“ The important 
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thing is that he has forced a wedge into the formerly solid block, and, 
like every new group entering an industry, must bide his time before 
he can hope to be in the middle or at the top of the seniority list. 

Since most shops have some turnover, it is conceivable that the 
Negro’s seniority status can improve without additional time spent 
in the company’s employ, especially so if the turnover is greatest in 
the lower occupations. 

Where seniority and occupational status are used jointly in de- 
termining layoff, time spent in the company’s employ is not the sole 
criterion. Here occupational status is more important than straight 
seniority in the ‘‘layoff’’ process. Paradoxically, time is of the essence 
to the Negro in this case, especially so, if there is a direct relationship 
between seniority, upgrading and changes in occupational status. If 
the Negro is the last one to enter a trade, he has had the least time to 
attain high occupational status in the trade, making him the first to 
be laid off. (This phenomenon is not to be confused with preferential 
layoff, where the basis is color or ethnic affiliation, rather than being 
treated in accord with a set of criteria uniformly applied to all). Like 
the late comers of any ethnic group, the Negro must have patience 
and ability, as under straight seniority, before he can attain high 
occupational status, putting him on a par with other workers in the 
plant. 

Should the union contract recognize “merit” as one basis for pro- 
motion, it is possible that of two persons, one Negro and the other 
white, the Negro with exceptional ability, might forge ahead some- 
what faster than under a straight seniority system. Of course, it is 
possible even under a straight seniority system that the Negro with 
exceptional ability having the same seniority as a white man might 
be given preference in upgrading. 

Finally, the unionized Negro’s economic security, sustained pur- 
chasing power, is enhanced because “during periods of recession or 
depression. . .(he is) less likely to suffer wage cuts than the un- 
organized.’ 

Thus far we have confined our analysis to union integration 
policy and how this policy increases the ethnic group's purchasing 
power. We still have to demonstrate how, simultaneously, this policy 
of integration will strengthen the union members’ economic status and 


job security. 
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When ethnic groups use strikebreaking as means of gaining en- 
try into a trade, or an industry, they curtail the purchasing power of 
striking unionists. This tactic, strikebreaking, has been rather pronounc- 
ed in instances where union control over jobs has barred them from job 
entry or union membership. For example, even where a strike is 
successful, prolongation of a strike means extra loss of wages to strik- 
ers, assuming that the unionists gain their original demands. In other 
instances, the prolongation of a strike means the dwindling of workers’ 
resources and their willingness to settle for lower demands; here the 
loss is twofold. We have the extra time lost between the time 
the strike would have been settled and the time of actual settlement 
plus a smaller settlement. Together, they constitute a loss of pur- 
chasing power to unionists. When the strike is protracted, some union 
members will seek jobs elsewhere, frequently in nonunion ‘shops at 
lower wages. Again we note how this group loses purchasing power 
while on strike, additional loss of income by accepting jobs elsewhere 
at lower wages, and loss of their seniority which curtails their job 
security. In combination, these three items mean some loss of economic 
status. 

Should the strike be an “economic strike,” as interpreted by the 
National Labor Relations Board under Section 9 (c) (3) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act,” replaced strikers have no special claim to their old 
jobs after a settlement is reached.“ These workers have lost wages 
while out on strike, are out of a job, have lost their seniority in the 
old plant, must wait for an opening, or seek employment elsewhere. 
In some instances, even those workers who return to their jobs may 
find that they have been placed at the bottom of the seniority list, thus 
giving the strikebreakers superseniority.” 

These adverse economic effects suffered by union members have 
additional repercussions. For example, the next time a strike is enter- 
tained, some of these unionists will recall the hardships endured, 
especially if they are family men. They will think twice before voting 
for another strike; more so, if the difference between their demands 
and what the employer is willing to concede is small. Instead, they will 
settle for a smaller wage increase, or package, to avoid a strike. 

Also, ethnic minorities are used by employers to keep plants non- 
union,“ which limits the number of union jobs, limits the “union’s 
ability to get wage increases during prosperity; and during depression, 
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wage cuts in the nonunion plants are likely to compel wage reductions 
in the union plants as well.”" This phenomenon is particularly the 
case in very competitive or highly substitutable product industries. 

These economic losses and others to union members can be 
curtailed insofar as they arise from union discrimination against 
ethnic minority groups by a change in policy. Actually, the converse 
means an increase in economic status or purchasing power, as well 
as greater job security. The greater the unionization of an industry 
the better able is the union to resist wage cuts during a depression, 
also is it easier to get increases during prosperity; together these two 
factors help to sustain members’ total purchasing power. Greater job 
security during an “economic strike’’ arises because of the lack of 
replacements, since almost all workers are union members. This makes 
it rather difficult for the employer to use divisive tactics among 
ethnic groups. Of course, the more unionized the industry is, the 
greater job mobility for each union member because more jobs come 
through the union’s hiring office. In combination, a change in union 
policy toward ethnic minorities will bring more jobs, greater job 
security, greater job mobility, etc; offering its members greater ec- 
onomic status and security. 

The union, as an economic organization, also gains directly and 
indirectly from a policy of ethnic integration, and completes our 
analysis. The union’s economic gains stem mainly from the accrual 
of benefits to the two groups—ethnic minorities and union members. 
It can, also, gain independently of these two groups. Directly, economic 
gain accrues when an increase in membership by admission of ethnic 
groups formerly barred, increases the union’s income from dues, and 
decreases the need for organizational drives. Likewise, admission of 
these ethnic members strengthens the union's control over the industry, 
enhances the job security of each member, and makes the member more 
dependent upon the union for job opportunities. Indirectly, the union’s 
income is affected because the greater the number of workers un- 
ionized in an industry, the greater is the pressure on nonunion members 


to join hands with organized labor. This is the case because friends 
or nonunion members are in the union, or because nonunion workers 


find their job mobility curtailed as the number of open shops decreases. 
Of course the incorporation of ethnic members into the union 
can affect the duration of a strike; greater union control over the labor 
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supply influences the cost of the strike. Indirectly, the longer a strike 
lasts the greater is the possibility of some workers defecting from the 
union. This action means a loss of dues, an increase in the number of 
nonunion workers from whom employers can choose to keep shops 
open. Psychologically, this may cause dissension among union workers 
in their shops. A frequent comment is, ““Why pay dues when open shops 
offer the same economic conditions’? This type of dissension, 
eventually, weakens the internal cohesiveness of a united front against 
employers, and may lead to decertification of the union. When this 
occurs, paradoxically, it is a time when the union needs its members’ 
loyalty most, and the need for income is greatest in order to keep the 
organization intact. This is so because the union needs to regain its 
former union shops, to organize new shops to secure more individuals 
for picket duty, etc. These measures require additional organizers and 
cause added cost when income is on the decline. In addition, the union’s 
power to get concessions from employers, a factor in holding on to 
the loyalty of current union members, is decreased. This makes it more 
difficult than usual to increase dues in order to carry out an intensive 
organizing campaign. 


On the other hand, acceptance of ethnic group members, especially 
if these new members feel that they have been fully integrated, is an 
economic boon to the union. For example, District 65ers found: “In 
every phase of union activity, whether it be organizing the unorg- 
anized, handling of grievances, fighting for contracts, fighting on the 
picket lines, . . . sharing responsibilities of leadership, our Negro 
members have always been in the forefront.’ 


Summary 


We commenced with the acceptance of the “purchasing power 
theory;” one officially held by the AFL-CIO; furthermore, acceptance 
of this theory inherently includes all union attempts to increase the 
total purchasing power so that a floor can be laid to maintain a high 
level of employment. A high level of employment in a dynamic 
economy insures job security through steady employment and assists 
the union in obtaining its demands at the bargaining table. One way 
in which a union can add to the consumer’s purchasing power is 
through the integration of ethnic groups, discriminated against be- 
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cause of color, creed, or ethnic orgin. Most of our unions have the 
means available to integrate these ethnic groups into the organized 
labor movement through collective bargaining and the union shop. 
Once these groups are permitted job entry, it leads to upgrading and 
job security, both tending to change the occupational status of the 
ethnic group and simultaneously affecting their economic status. This 
favorable alteration in their economic status in turn gives assistance 
to other union members, especially so since it decreases the effective- 
ness of an employer using divisive tactics either during a period of 
unionization or during a strike. Of course it also decreases the availa- 
bility of strikebreakers in the event of a strike. It assures the strikers 
curtailment of the strike’s duration, return to the job after the strike, 
rather than displacement by strikebreakers under Taft-Hartley Acct. 
(Together these policies on the part of the union integration strength- 
ens the union as an economic organization, making the members more 
dependent upon the union because it has greater control over the job 
market and can offer its members greater economic status and job 
security). 

There are many other aspects not dealt with in this paper which 
are of importance to the economy as a whole and indirectly to the 
unions following a policy of integration. This policy would affect 
the productivity of plants by better utilization of existing manpower, 
in turn affecting the cost structure of employers, and ultimately it 
might be passed on in lower prices. This type of process would also 
affect the purchasing power of all consumers, in turn aiding in the 
maintenance of a high level of employment. 
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DEMOCRATIC AND NONDEMOCRATIC 
SUPERVISION IN INDUSTRY* 


AMITAI ETZIONI 


The human relations school has often been criticized for not paying 
enough attention to structural and cultural factors and for focusing on 
factors which can be controlled. But little has been done to spell out 
how the structural and cultural factors impinge on the application of 
human relations techniques. This paper will discuss some of the factors 
which influence the response of the workers to the human relations 
way of supervising. 

Most human relations studies, counseling and training programs, 
seem to assume that the workers are a constant factor from which 
standard reactions may be elicited when approached with a standard 
pattern of behavior. Workers are expected to react positively to the 
human relations way of supervising. All are expected to prefer dem- 
ocratic supervision over authoritarian supervision, sharing responsibility 
over being left alone and mutual understanding over griping. As Rensis 
Likert put it, “We thought at first, of course, that all workers would 
love increased responsibility” (italics supplied). Likert goes on to re- 
port that “in fact some did and some did not.” In surveys, 15-20 of the 
workers in the job enlargement groups said they did not like the way of 
doings things.” This reaction is obtained when human relations 
techniques are introduced to groups of American workers (ethnic and 
racial factors are uncontrolled and their distributions are not reported 
in almost all human relations studies in industries). What are the 
typical reactions of workers to human relations supervision in other 
cultures ? 


Cross cultural factors among societies 


There is very little information about different reactions to the 
same human relations programs in different cultures and societies and 





*Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Pacific Sociological 
Society, April 10-12, 1958, San Diego. For bibliographical references 
and extended version of the paper see “Human Relations and the 
Foreman”, The Pacific Sociological Review, Vol 1, No. 1, pp. 33-38. 
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even less on the possibilities, if any, to adjust human relations programs 
to various cultures. 


The human relations approach, although basically one idea, has 
several levels of application. On the most superficial level, it means 
talking in a “nice,” “human,” “considerate’’ way to the subordinates 
instead of in the more authoritative forms of speech. Seen in a deeper 
way and in more psychological terms, it means being sensitive to the 
other's psychological needs and expressions, understanding the other, 
taking his feelings into account. Basically it means a democratic rather 
than authoritarian way of leading people, minimum of coercion, max- 
imum of persuasion, two-way communication, direct or representative 
participation in decision-making, and sharing of responsibility. It was 
long believed, and still is by some, that supervisors applying these 
techniques will achieve higher quality and quantity of production as 
well as higher satisfaction of the workers; participation is considered 
an important way for achieving both. There seems to be an implicit 
cultural assumption behind these beliefs; namely that the worker has 
a democratic personality. It is overlooked that this may be only a 
consequence of being raised in a democratic family, school and society, 
of being used to democratic leadership and having internalized the 
democratic values. This leaves room for a question seldom raised and 
almost never studied: What about the worker who has been raised in 
a different society and has an authoritarian personality—meaning here, 
being used to an authoritarian way of leadership? There seems to be 
some material which indicates that workers in such cultures, e.g., in the 
so-called “traditional societies,” will tend to be most effective and most 
satisfied under paternalistic-authoritarian supervision. For these work- 
ers, any other type of leadership, including democratic leadership, may 
be quite disruptive and disturbing. Nobody seems to have repeated 
the Lippit-White study with children in such societies. There is no con- 
clusive data about the supervisor-worker relationship. While it seems 
quite plausible that those raised under one type of leadership will 
prefer it to any other type, whatever the other type may be, there is at 
least one significant alternative hypothesis which has to be considered. 


The basic assumption of the human relations approach is that it 
is better tuned to the basic psychological needs of the human being 
than any other approach. This may be so even though workers raised 
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in a traditional or totalitarian society will temporarily prefer author- 
itarian supervision because they are used to it from childhood; since 
every change, even to an improved state from the point of view of 
the psychological equilibrium, involves strains and tensions and there- 
fore some resistance. But in the long run, the alternative hypothesis 
suggests, after the workers have been thoroughly exposed to the 
human relations approach, they will prefer it. Sociologists cannot 
answer this question by pointing out the virtues of democracy and the 
vices of authoritarian leadership. The hypothesis has to be empirically 
tested. It is hard to overestimate the significance of this test. The 
findings will be relevant for those interested in the possibilities of 
introducing political democracy into newly developed countries, as 
well as contributing insight to the age-old controversy about the relative 
determining power of childhood experience and early socialization 
(which would mean in this context that democratic leadership would 
be relatively unsuccessful for people raised in a nondemocratic society) 
versus the relative significance of situational factors in molding be- 
havior (which would mean here that people can, at least after a 
period of adjustment, be brought to prefer democratic leadership even 
if raised in a nondemocratic society). 


Cross culture factors and social differentiations 


Differences in the predisposition of workers toward human re- 
lations management can be detected, not only among workers raised 
in different cultures but also among workers raised in the same basic 
culture, due to differences in subcultures and differential membership 
in social groups. The first clue for these factors can be found in the 
Lippit-White experiment. The children with whom the experiment 
was conducted came from a progressive school, which permits the 
assumption (uncontrolled in this experiment) that all or most children 
came from a democratically oriented social environment. There was 
one child who came from a partially different background—his father 
was an army officer. This child, we are told, preferred and was more 
effective under authoritarian leadership. We do not know if he would 
have continued to prefer authoritarian leadership if he had been 
exposed to democratic leadership for a longer period. 

There are social groups in every modern society which are analo- 
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gous to the son of the army officer in the sense that their background 
does not prepare them to accept democratic leadership, the responsi- 
bilities or the degree and nature of rational behavior which the human 
relations approach assumes that workers have. There are two main 
types of such groups and respectively two types of workers—traditional 
groups and the “transitional” groups. 


When we speak about modern industrial societies we tend to 
associate them with assembly lines, large-scale organizations, trade 
unions and the increasing significance of the white collar occupational 
group. This tends to hide the fact that there are still considerable 
sectors of these societies where life, despite the processes of urbani- 
zation, follows quite traditional patterns. A considerable part of the 
manual, especially unskilled, laborers of the United States, for instance, 
have been new immigrants, many of them from traditional societies. 
How does a Chinese, Japanese, Puerto Rican or Mexican first-gener- 
ation immigrant accept the human relations treatment? Is he at the 
beginning more disturbed than gratified, more confused and tense 
than happy and enthusiastic? What happens later? How, if at all, does 
he adjust to the new democratic way of supervision ? 


The “transitory” group is composed of social groups which are 
half modernized but still half traditional. The father can no longer 
hold complete control over his children, who have independent 
sources of income and are more assimilated than he is; but he is still 
much more authoritative than the typical middle-class father. In the 
public schools some modern values and norms are introduced; but the 
teacher, often a member of a transitory group himself, is still quite 
authoritarian. Members of the transitory group include some of the 
second-generation immigrants from traditional societies; workers who 
come from relatively isolated rural areas in which urbanization only 
partially changed the old values and pattern of authority, as well as 
many of the industrial laborers of newly developed countries. Work- 
ers of this type may, at least initially, be unprepared to accept the 
human relations supervision as a satisfactory type of leadership. They 
may often consider it too weak and/or too demanding; they may find 
the transfer from “‘leader-oriented” to “group-oriented” social con- 
trol quite disturbing. 


The traditional worker tends to accept paternalistic-authoritarian 
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supervision as a natural extension of the father, teacher, patriarchal 
community and religious authority he experiences before. The “tran- 
sitory’ worker's temporary or long-term attraction to author- 
itarian leadership, may rest on very different grounds. While the 
predispositions of the traditional workers are based on natural groups 
and their leadership, the preference for authoritative guidance of the 
“transitory” worker may often rest on the disintegration of the 
natural groups and the disappearance of their leaders. Mayo, who 
emphasized this point, thought that this might be a basis for re- 
cruitment to Fascist movements. Others have pointed out that the 
Communists in newly developed countries, as well as in Italy and in 
France, are relatively successful in these groups. Mayo hoped that 
an enlightened industrial elite and intimate work groups would supply 
an alternative outlet to the psychological needs of the workers. While 
this may have been a deep insight which partially became true (al- 
though at least partially very different factors were involved such as 
trade unions), one should consider a third alternative: the psychologi- 
cal need of those who are attracted by authoritarian leadership may 
be supplied by nompolitical leaders as the leaders of most trade unions 
and authoritarian supervisors. 

To sum up: The structural and cultural factors which relate to 
the acceptance of the human relations techniques have to be studied 
on comparative grounds in order to find out under which conditions 
they are accepted, rejected or temporarily rejected and later accepted. 
The conditions under which workers in various cultures adapt to 
democratic supervision have to be spelled out. The theoretical interest 
in these issues has been discussed above; their practical significance 
is self-evident. 


Amitai Etzioni is associated with the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations at the University of California at Berkeley. 
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THE SOVIET UNION: CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


HUGH B. HESTER 


According to an ancient military maxim, it is vitally important 
to know your opponents, your allies and yourself; and though it is 
now generally recognized by the perceptive students of international 
relations that wars, limited or otherwise, are no longer useful instru- 
ments of national policies, it is more important than ever before that 
the people, especially the leaders, know the basic elements of national 
power: such as geography, natural resources, industry, population, 
skills and education, traditions, governmental organizations and so 
forth. This is so because it now requires more knowledge and skill to 
negotiate an agreement in international affairs than to fight a war. 
In this belief the writer joined a small study group for a twelve 
thousand mile, one-month trip to the USSR in June and July, 1957. 

Nations and people like plants and trees must have roots and 
soil in which to grow and develop. Historically, and this was 
essentially true to the very end, Czarist Russia was a closed society. 
Her people were governed by an authoritarian regime, married to a 
corrupt orthodox church and dedicated to great Russian nationalism 
or chauvinism. Her vast land mass, running six thousand miles 
East to West with a most primitive communications system, made 
unavoidable considerable provincialism and isolationism among her 
people. And to some extent this is still true. 

Industrially, she was almost one hundred years behind Western 
Europe and such industry as existed was owned by the state, that is 
the Royal family, the nobility, and the orthodox church. Competi- 
tive, private enterprise, as it then existed in the United States, was most 
pzimitive by Western standards, and again was owned by the Royal 
family, the church, and nobility. The peasant, though no longer a 
mere serf, was unlettered, uncultured, and largely without political, 
civil or economic rights and privileges. 

This necessarily brief sketch should not be interpreted to mean 
that there was no culture, education or freedom in Czarist Russia; 
for, if this had been wholly true, there would have been no revolutinn 
—certainly not a successful one. Russia even then had a few of the 
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best scientists, musicians, artists, and writers. In fact, it was from 
these, the younger sons of the nobility, the clergy and the bureaucracy 
that the revolutionary movement received its greatest direction and 
support. 

It was in this obviously explosive situation that the inept leaders 
of feudal Russia led their people into the first World War on the 
side of the two great colonial powers of Britain and France. And 
it is worth remembering that this was only nine years after an igno- 
minious military defeat by a no better than second class power, Japan, 
followed in succession by an unsuccessful revolution. It was less 
than three years later, 1917, after her military forces had again suffered 
tragic defeat on all fronts, that her feudal economy collapsed and 
revolution again appeared. During her active participation in World 
War I, Russia sustained heavier personnel and territorial lossés than 
all her former allies and opponents combined. As a result of all 
these catastrophies revolution naturally followed and should have been 
anticipated by the allied leaders. But instead of supporting the initial- 
ly moderate revolutionary forces in their need to retire to a purely 
defensive military role, the Allies insisted upon Russia’s active partici- 
pation in the war. 

Under the slogan: “Land to the peasants and peace and bread 
for all,’ Lenin and his colleagues, once in power, and in imitation of 
their French revolutionary prototype, tried to cut the roots and branches 
to all Russia’s past. Since such an operation was impossible, if the 
patient were to live, Lenin, under the impact of civil war, foreign 
invasion, and the simple realities of political life gradually restored 
production in the factories by dismissing the workers’ councils, disci- 
pline to the military forces by recreating the military hierarchy, and 
financial stability to the nation by adopting many conventional fiscal 
policies and procedures. 

Under the threat of the second World War, and actual war, 
this normalization process—need for continuity with the past—continu- 
ed until the heroes of the past (military men, artists, writers, educators, 
and others) were restored. Even peace was made with the churches. 
This rehabilitation process did not and does not now, however, 
extend to the Royal family, the nobility, or the political and economic 
system. It would be a mistake, nonetheless, to fail to recognize that 
the present political system is still largely authoritarian, or that the 
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economic system has adopted many capitalistic incentives which even 
the Czars did not employ. In truth, the normalizing process has 
proceeded so far under the present leaders that the West should have 
little difficulty in establishing friendly new relations with the Soviet 
Union and would probably do so except for power politics under the 
state system. 

This visit was extremely useful in checking previous studies of 
change and continuity in the USSR, although the vastness of the country 
is baffling as are the contrasts between the old and new, the excellent 
and poor. We visited farms and factories, individual homes and 
apartments, hospitals, sanatoriums, schools and colleges, including 
Moscow University, nurseries, kindergartens, and pioneer camps, 
museums and show places like the Moscow and Leningrad Metro, 
and the Agricultural and Industrial Exhibit on the outskirts of the 
capital. 

Included in the itinerary, naturally, was a visit to Lenin’s tomb, 
but not so natural was the one to that of Tamerlane in Samarkand. 
We actually visited, or touched briefly from the air, eight of the 
fifteen Soviet Republics and went to such far off places as Yalta, 
Sochi, Tbilisi, Alma Ata, Tashkent, Samarkand and Stalinabad near 
the borders of Sinkiang and Afghanistan. We also attended movies, 
opera and ballet, including a performance by their prima ballerina, 
Ulanova, of the Bolshoi Theatre. 

Most important were our talks and conferences, formal and in- 
formal, with managers, union officials, clerics, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
students, municipal and Communist officials, and just ordinary people 
—workers and farmers. We also had a two-and-one-half-hour con- 
ference with Kruschev in his Kremlin office, where he urged greater 
trade in goods, services, and ideas as a dispeller of suspicion and 
international co-operation generally as necessary for peace. 

This trip, when combined with many years of study of the Soviet 
system, emboldens me to present some facts, to express some opinions 
and to draw some conclusions about this country which is still to many 
an alien and little understood society. For the ordinary citizen, this 
society provides a medical and health service equal to that anywhere. 
The child’s health in particular is a matter of primary concern even 
before birth as illustrated in expert prenatal care. This is followed 
through the nurseries, the kindergartens, the primary and secondary 
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schools and for those making the highest grades in the colleges and 
universities. Medical care, mostly free, is provided for all Soviet 
citizens. And it is already of a high quality and steadily improving. 
Education is free and compulsory through the tenth grade for all, or 
soon will be. Higher education is available on a competitive basis 
with expenses covered in all but a few cases, and these only when not 
required, by scholarship. Old age retirement benefits are now avail- 
able to most meeting the requirements and are planned for all in the 
near future. 


Industrial development has advanced a hundred years in the past 
thirty, and agriculture is ready to make rapid progress once the capital 
necessary for this advance is available. Up to the present, agriculture 
has been forced to provide the capital for industrial expansion as it 
must for all underdeveloped areas when foreign capital is mot procur- 
able. This, not rugged individualism, is the primary reason for the 
farmers’ resistance to the Soviet regime. The technological and 
scientific basis has already been laid through the agriculture institutes 
and research projects. While it will probably require another gene- 
ration for the workers and farmers to acquire the skill and experience 
of those of the most advanced Western countries, they will acquire 
them, provided war can be avoided. 


Housing and transportation present the most difficult problems 
at the present moment. The housing shortage is most acute and 
construction by Western standards is definitely second rate. Quality 
is obviously being sacrificed to quantity, but any one who has seen 
the Leningrad and Moscow Metros, the Moscow University, and the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition Palaces cannot question the 
abilities of theiz best architects and builders. Motor roads—other than 
those connecting the principal centers and outside cities—are dirt, 
and the railroads require both great expansion and modernization. The 
construction and transportation industries will require hundreds of 
billions of rubles and many years for expansion and modernization 
before they can be considered really adequate for a great power. 

Food is good but limited in variety; clothing is adequate for health 
purposes, but drab when compared with the more fortunate in the 
West. Refrigeration, considered by most in the United States a neces- 
sity, is truly a luxury in the Soviet Union. The lack of this, plus 
inadequate roads and transportation generally, undoubtedly is respon- 
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sible for the lack of variety in the diet at many places and times of 
the year. It is only fair to state that many consumer goods are short 
in supply, often unobtainable and dear in price; but when measured 
by the Russian standard of former years, tremendous progress has 
been made all along the line, and the future, in the opinion of the 
people, is full of hope. 

This brings me to my first conclusion: The socialist system in the 
Soviet Union is now thoroughly and soundly established. Nothing 
short of a world war will disestablish it, and probably not even that. 
Socialism, as now practiced, is not nearly so alien to the Russian 
people as is generally supposed. Communalism in the villages was 
common for centuries and many of the practices of the Czarist govern- 
ment were paternalistic in the extreme. Some of both are observable 
in the system today. The traditional roots have not been severed. 
Nowhere in our travels did we find abject poverty, nowhere beggars, 
and none with whom we talked were bitter against the present regime. 
Most were hopeful and many were enthusiastic about the future. The 
seeds of revolution are not observable today; for the soil has not been 
prepared, or is it likely to be, if war can be avoided. All these repre- 
sent change, not continuity. 

What, then, is the basis for my second conclusion? Peaceful 
coexistence is not only posible but necessary if a world catastrophe is 
to be avoided. It is important enough to repeat: The choice is no 
longer whether we live in a capitalist or a socialist world; we now have 
both, and a mixture of these two is gradually emerging. Socialism in 
the Soviet Union is no more likely to be overthrown from within 
than is capitalism in the United States. And for the same reason; 
both in the opinion of their respective people are working in the 
national interest, including their own. 


While it is true the Communists have not renounced officially 
their intention of dominating the world, they have traveled a long and 
perilous road since this was initially proclaimed as a basic tenet; and 
if the history of great movements like the Christian Church is a 
dependable guide, they aze not likely to do so. But this does not 
mean that they expect this to happen now or in the immediate future. 
In fact, all their pronouncements about this now refer to the distant 
future. Their present insistence is upon the necessity for coexistence. 
Everyone we talked with emphasized this, including Krushchev. 
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This desire for peace, which we found everywhere, need not 
stand unsupported as mere propaganda. The genuine need for it is 
apparent on all sides. The great cost in human and material values 
of the two World Wars and the civil ones in between, strongly support 
this desire. They do not require additional land or resources, only time 
to develop those they now possess. Then, too, the present Soviet 
regime is no longer really revolutionary; it has been in power forty years. 
During that time the leaders have been forced to adapt and change 
in order to survive. In many respects the system is even more capi- 
talistic than our own. It employs every captialistic incentive for 
production known except profit from the labor of others. Their 
greatest production incentive is pay for piece work now discarded by 
the capitalists as antisocial. No; the coming of the Communist society 
has not been renounced any more than the second coming of the Lord 
has by the church, but few if any Soviet citizens expect it in their time. 

Certainly, the government and ruling party are essentially author- 
itarian but this is one of the roots of the ancient tree. This may 
change, but only if accompanied by a protracted period of peace and 
normal intercourse with the rest of the world. On the other hand, 
according to Metropolitan Nickolai of Moscow, the church is better 
and freer than ever before, and he claims forty million members for 
the orthodox church alone. The churches in the Soviet Union are 
certainly freer than some in Western Europe and most in Latin and 
South America; i.e., if freedom consists of the right to join or not to 
join the church of one’s choice. 


Assuming, as we must, the authoritarian character of the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, need this act as a bar to co-operation? 
Certainly it did not under the Czars; and presently the United States 
military Alliance system includes some of the most totalitarian and 
reactionary governments anywhere. These two facts would seem to 
suggest that the present cold war propaganda is the product of some- 
thing far different than the supposed ideological struggle between the 
socialist and capitalist systems or between “slavery” and ‘freedom’. 
If this is not true, why, then, were the English, French, Japanese, and 
Russians allied against the Austrians, Italians, and Germans in World 
War I; and why other diverse combinations and permutations of allies 
and opponents observable over the centuries? The only matrix common 
to all of them appears to have been the power politics of the sovereign 
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nation-state system. Under the balance of power theory, two or more 
centers of power are necessary and hence must be in opposition. 

If this is true—and the historical evidence is substantial, if not 
overwhelming—the Soviet system, whether viewed as a complete break 
with the past or largely a continuation of historical processes, is rela- 
tively unimportant. The key to the understanding of the present 
struggle is the fact that both the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States are now centers of different power blocs. This 
means then that the difficulty is not ideological, but institutional; not 
a contest between the closed and open society, but a time lag in the 
development of an international organization: a world government with 
limited powers, but still adequate to arbitrate national disputes before 
they erupt into wars. 

The discovery involved in the foregoing proposals does not dis- 
close the solution to present international tensions, but it should help 
clear the decks of much propaganda rubbish about the menace of the 
USSR. The Soviet Union, like all modern society, is continuity in 
change. The system has survived foreign intervention and civil war 
after World War I and also World War I. This obviously required 
great inner strength and resiliency in the people and flexibility in lead- 
ership. Since both her people and leaders now insist that their desire 
and purpose is peace, why not substitute genuine and honest negoti- 
ations at the very “top” level for present propaganda at the old “‘diplo- 
matic” level ? 


Hugh B. Hester retired from the United States army as a Brigadier 
General after thirty-four years. He received the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his varied meritorious military contributions.. Since his retire- 
ment General Hester has pursued graduate work in international relations 
at the University of Pennsylvaina. 














HUMAN RELATIONS AND MENTAL HEALTH 


THOMAS A. ROUTH 


In one of his lesser known addresses, former President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt said: ““Today we are faced with 
the pre-eminent fact that if civilization is to survive, we must cultivate 
the science of human relationships—the ability of people to live to- 
gether and work together in the same world, at peace.’ This excellent 
advice could be used not only for individual adjustment, but for the 
collective adjustment of the world community. Problems in humana 
relations are inevitably the result of poor mental health. Basically, 
any individual needs certain emotional tools with which to work, in 
dealing with the problems, feelings, and emotional reactions of other 
people. What is even more important is the necessity for knowing 
how these tools should be used. 

Society seems prone to adopt mathematical formulae in solving 
problems. If we were to reduce the science of human relations to 
a formula, it could probably be stated as follows: 


K plus HR equals P 


Knowledge, plus good Human Relations equals Production, or Pro- 
gress. This is so, since good human relations enable an individual 
to progress more readily in his day-by-day associations with his fellow 
men. Initially, we have some knowledge of the other person, his 
circumstances and possibly his environment. We also have some 
knowledge of ourselves. The part of the formula dealing with knowl- 
edge, then, is or could become known to us. The HR factor in the 
formula, however, is very complex. It is the most difficult part, and 
the one with which we must work if we hope to achieve an effective 
program of human relations. In order, then, to arrive at the factor 
of P in the formula, we have to concentrate on the HR factor, devot- 
ing the major portion of our emphasis and investigation to it, since 
it is based almost exclusively on a person's attitudes, feelings, and 
emotional reactions. When we say that the equation results in pro- 
duction or progress, we mean that our human relationships with our 
fellow men should be effective, productive, and moving progressively 
forward. 
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Good human relations are sometimes difficult to realize because 
certain emotionally “loaded’’ situations may pose a threat to our own 
personal ego or well-being. We should be concerned with helping 
one another, and with making co-operation between individuals possi- 
ble. Essentially, this deals with our emotional network of expecta- 
tions. We come to believe that people will behave in certain ways: 
these are our expectations.We live with them and are comfortable 
with them. This is precisely why we have certain preconceived opin- 
ions and “‘set’’ ideas as to how other people are ‘‘supposed” to behave. 

Within any community, people necessarily communicate and talk 
about their problems and feelings. In view of this, we should 
work toward developing patterns of acceptable behavior which will 
lead to more effective human relations. Certain conflicts, of course, 
will inevitably arise. Because of this, we need to have some definite, 
personal policy of human relations. Every human being is fully 
equipped with his own set of prejudices, likes, dislikes, and emotional- 
ized attitudes. If we could deal adequately with these, human rela- 
tions would improve or need less emphasis. We should, then, want 
to get a better understanding of our prejudices. We have them, to 
be sure. We need, however, to understand and deal with them more 
effectively, because prejudice is an influential bias in all of our conduct. 
It occupies a controlling place in much of our life, usually having 
a background in terms of family history, cultural patterns or experiences. 
It is, then, hardly possible to talk of prejudices without simultaneously 
discussing the matter of personal feelings and attitudes; in other words, 
the theory of ethnocentrism which says that “‘our’’ way ts right, ‘“‘our’’ 
group is right, and that “outsiders” are wrong. 

Prejudice may be either favorable or unfavorable. Basically, how- 
ever, all prejudice is acquired through past history. Anyone, for 
example, can develop an attitude of hostility. We do not, however, 
direct this attitude against a person or a group until we learn to do so. 
Unfortunately, we tend to act toward other people as we believe them 
to be. We do not react to them as they are, but literally prejudge 
them. This is one reason why many social scientists could benefit 
from a knowledge of the principles of clinical psychological counseling 
and psychotherapy. These professional disciplines establish a relation- 
ship with an individual that is warm, friendly, permissive, and client- 
centered. It is a relationship in which enough freedom prevails so 
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that the client can feel sufficiently free to bring out into the open his 
own real fears, feelings, attitudes, and prejudices. We should exercise 
caution to see that we do not reduce into overly absolute and too 
general statements any concept with which we may be dealing in dis- 
cussing human relations. This is so, because human biological and 
psychological phenomena vary widely from person to person. While 
there are some common patterns in human behavior, they are far from 
being present in all people. We should beware, then, of generali- 
zation so that we will not be led into the error of oversimplification 
about the human relations problems of people. 

The desire to improve our human relations through sound principles 
of applied mental health is necessarily based on a teamwork approach 
to the problems of anxious people. Before we can help an anxious 
person analyze and improve his human relations, we have to realize 
that he is a human being primarily activated by feelings, attitudes, and 
emotional reactions. A counselor's primary problem, then, is a reali 
zation and awareness that feelings and attitudes constitute vital prob- 
lems to anxious people, and should be handled as problems of major 
importance in mental health work. It is relatively impossible to intelli- 
gently discuss human relations and mental health without mentioning 
anxiety, a psychological state which probably all people experience at 
some time in varying degree. The human organism is constantly 
beset with factors of strain, tension, and anxiety. The basic method 
employed by people in handling emotional! problems situations is to 
reduce the friction between themselves and their environment. When 
people encounter problems which they cannot handle, their primary 
reaction is to utilize any means which past experiences have shown to 
be effective ways for relieving anxiety. If, then, a person is anxious 
in a neurotic sense, he cannot be said to be in good mental health. 


People react as they do because past experiences have shown 
them that this type of action will make them safe. People who are 
anxious may take particular courses of action, develop socially unpop- 
ular attitudes, revert to escape mechanism or indulge in some form of 
deviate social behavior because they are fearful people whose sense 
of emotional safety has been very seriously threatened or impaired. They 
adopt particular reaction patterns in a desperate attempt to gain for 
themselves some esteem, some small measure of acceptance, signi- 
ficance, and safety. When, however, therapists recognize their anxiety 
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for what it really is, namely a reaction to fear, it may become possible 
for these deviates to live with it and finally overcome it. 


The way in which a person reacts to anxiety is determined not 
by the intrinsic nature of the anxiety itself, but rather by the way the 
person considers or feels about it; it all depends on the inherent person- 
ality structure of the individual. The psychological and emotional 
reaction of people is a function of personality and not an attribute of 
their particular anxiety. Anxiety brings with it certain pronounced 
psychological states and attitudes. It is significant to note that many 
people, who are anxious are frequently quite unaware of their poor 
behavior or the reason for it; and, while they may not understand their 
anxiety with its attendant problems, they usually have very strong 
feelings about it. 


There are some, however, who have been subjected to so much 
emotional deprivation that it has seriously warped and twisted thei: 
personalities. Because of this, every person who is anxious emotion- 
ally needs to follow a safe path. The best principles of mental health 
available, however, are of no avail unless the path which an anxious 
person is following is safe, and he is following it safely Every man 
has certain physical and emotional needs. _If these needs are not ade- 
quately filled, or the possibility of their being filled is seriously threat- 
ened, a person may experience maladjustment. If a man has no inner 
emotional peace and calm, if he does not feel accepted, significant and 
safe, he does not have good mental health. When, however, a counse- 
lor tries to help an anxious person fill his emotional cup, he is neces- 
sarily striving for the client’s better mental health. Good mental 
health involves the re-education of the client’s faulty feelings and 
attitudes, and this certainly presupposes an emotional revaluation and 
attitudinal reassessment. All of this is designed to help the client recog- 
nize his own emotional limitations and assets in dealing with reality, 
so that he may be able to make some type of adjustment. 

If we are truly interested in improving world human relations, 
we should try to help each anxious person develop personal insight, 
awareness and understanding of himself and his problems, by encour- 
aging him to practice self psychotherapy. At times all of us are 
prone to seek “verbal pills” in an effort to rid ourselves of anxiety. 
We should realize, however, that true emotional security cannot be 
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obtained in this manner. The human organism was designed to with- 
stand a certain amount of stress and tension as a normal process of 
living, and the average man is well able to stand a great deal of it. 
The “breaking point’, however, is the inevitable consequence of too 
much anxiety or too much anxious behavior, and, while anxiety in 
itself needs not precipitate a full-blown neurosis, it very often does. 

In order to really help an anxious client, the counselor should 
know what the client's attitudes and feelings are, since words and 
actions many times disguise real feelings. Attitudes are formed from 
the conditioning which people experience from the use of certain 
reaction patterns. Gradually these patterns develop into trends of 
behavior representing a person's attempt to handle particular situations 
involving stress. As people mature, their attitudes become strength- 
ened and more fixed, and in time, become an almost automatic response 
to them. A counselor, then, can more realistically approach the prob- 
lems of anxious people by realizing that he is working with the client's 
hopes, dreams, aspirations, feelings, and attitudes; not anxious people, 
nor nervous people, but first of all with flesh-and-blood human beings. 
It is necessary for every person to feel that he is an integral part of the 
society in which he lives, that he truly be/ongs to it, that he is accepted 
by it, and that it is possible for him to contribute to it. Because he 
is dealing with the emotional reactions and feeling tones of people, 
the counselor should know the client’s ability to co-operate and deal 
effectively with his environment, since these are important factors 
which may seriously interfere with adjustment. 

To adequately and judiciously deal with the feelings, attitudes, 
and highly emotionalized reactions of an individual's personality, may 
present a serious problem to a counselor, centered basically in the 
field of mental health, Working with an anxious person requires 
working with those human relationship problems which he may have. 
To have good human relations, we have to have good mental health, 
because mental health in its essence involves relationships with other 
people. When a person wants peace of mind, happiness and content- 
ment, he is seeking good mental health. The desire of a human being 
to be accepted, significant and safe, indicates his mental health ideals 
or goals. Adequate mental health, therefore, is far more important 
than physical health. To be able to adequately live with our feelings, 
attitudes, and emotions, is the greatest single step to better mental 
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health that we can take. Essentially, a diagnosis of either good oz 
poor mental health can be obtained from a truthful answer and analysis 
of the following questions: (1) how do you look at yourself? (2) how 
do you look at other people? If an anxious person’s subjective esti- 
mate of himself is completely at variance with that rendered by his 
peer group, such a person may well be in poor mental health, and ts 
perforce faced with some type of human relations problems. A coun- 
selor’s aim, then, should be to so work with an anxious pezson that he 
is able to help him deal objectively with human relationship problems, 
and help him deal intelligently with his feelings, attitudes and emo- 
tionalized concepts. Until such time as the anxious person is able 
to look at himself maturely and realistically, it is highly doubtful 
if he can objectively look at his fellow men. 

To begin working with an anxious person involves getting down 
to the bedrock of his feelings, attitudes and emotions. This is the 
basic problem of human relations and mental health. Mental health 
involves the ‘‘reclothing’’ of an anxious person so that his emotional 
nakedness may be hidden from the eyes of a prying world and he may 
once again resume his rightful place in society. The greatest and 
most severe problems of people are primarily emotional in nature. 
Obviously, one such problem to many people is the lack of confidence 
they fail to receive from other people, which may well create a 
corresponding lack of confidence in themselves. Much of the poor 
or problem behavior of many people is nothing more than a form of 
anxiety. 

Since anxiety is such a fundamental reaction in human relation- 
ship problems, it is important to be able to recognize it in all of its 
various forms. Most of us are familiar with what is erroneously 
called hysteria. Actually, hysteria is an acute anxiety attack. Anxiety, 
however, is the end result of insecurity, and, when this insecurity 
is acute, deep or of long continued duration, it produces the state 
known as anxiety. Basically, it means that the emotional needs of 
the individual have been very seriously deprived, or, that there is a 
serious threat that these emotional needs will be unmet. When an 
individual experiences a deep loss of acceptance, significance or 
safety, it will produce anxiety; and, the following is an attempt to 
classify some of the ways in which anxiety may appear: 
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The open form of anxiety — anxiety attacks — hysteria 
The hidden form of anxiety — anxiety behavior — psycho- 
somatic illness 
The psychoneuroses 
a. phobias 
b. obsessive compulsive neurosis 
c. hypochondria 
d. the hysterias 
The psychoses 
Character disorders 


Anxiety is a cardinal symptom of mental health work. If case 
work with anxious people is to be good and effective, some em- 
phasis might well be given to the mental health aspects of their 
situation. Psychologically, we know that a man has certain basic 
and essential emotional needs. These emotional or psychological needs 
consist in a need to feel loved, wanted and accepted; a need to feel 
safe and secure; and a need to fee/ important, significant and worth- 
while. These would seem to encompass the entire emotional needs 
of an individual. A man whose emotional needs are filled is said to be 
an adjusted, integrated member of his immediate society, and he can be 
truly said to “‘belong’’. Any man, however, has to feel that these needs 
are being adequately met, or fee/ that there is no threat of their 
being unmet or seriously deprived. Further, a man has to fee/ 
this daily. People, then, have definite emotional needs which 
should be filled if they are to achieve good mental health. 
If a person is deprived of adequate housing, educational opportuni- 
ties, health services, income, recreational facilities, or ways to judici- 
ously employ his leisure and spare time, if he is in any way discrimi- 
nated against unjustly and unfairly, he has a serious threat that either 
his emotional needs will be unmet, or their adequate fulfillment 
seriously curtailed, thus leading him rather easily into anxiety or 
anxious behavior. 

Retirement in the full sense of the word is perhaps the greatest 
curse in our American society today. A man needs to feel that he 
is doing something useful. To the extent, then, that a person is 
doing something, he may be less of an adjustment problem. We 
know that “man doth not live by bread alone”. Daily do we see 
men retire from active employment and in a few years literally wither 
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up and die as their sense of worthwhileness disappears. Other men, 
despite their age, who continue in employment or cultivate a hobby, 
tend to live longer. Their emotional needs, then are just as impor- 
tant to their over-all health and life as hunger itself. 

Yet, we have to face the fact that many people lead emotionally 
starved lives. Life does not guarantee us emotional success evezy 
day. All of us have days or perhaps even years in which we receive 
less acceptance, when our safety is less secure and when our recogni- 
tion is low. When life is difficult and hedges us in with inadequate 
emotional resources or the chance to adequately meet our emotional 
needs, our personality and our behavior change. Some of the human 
relationship problems which we encounter in working with people 
arise with these individuals whose emotional lives are malnourished 
or disturbed. 


No matter in what form it may appear, if we personally desire 
to improve human relations, it will be important for us to observe 
the following principles: (1) recognize anxiety, regardless of the form 
it may assume; (2) understand what anxiety means in terms of 
missing emotional needs to people; (3) realize that anxious people 
are frequently quite unaware of their poor behavior or the reason for it. 


Not all human conduct can be interpreted but only some of it. 
Because of this, the principles of mental hygiene are principally 
preventive and not a cure. It is precisely because we deal with the 
emotional, attitude, and feeling problems of anxious people, that 
a counselor should show a client an attitude of emotional calm if any 
kind of clinical counseling or therapy is to be effective in eliminating 
or at least modifying people’s basic problems in human relations. 
Essentially, in working with an anxious person, a counselor performs 
two main functions: first, to diagnose psychologically and measure 
the anxious person to determine what his combined emotional capaci- 
ties and limitations are; and second, institute a program of adjustment 
services for such a person on an individual basis which is basically 
designed to enable the anxious person to achieve better human rela- 
tions in his own life. The interest of people working in the field 
of human relations in such life-changing decisions which people make, 
should be that the anxious person have a sound and authentic basis 
in seeking an adjustment. To a very large extent, this involves the 
particular drives and motivations of the individual client. 
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The lack of adequate facilities in which sound therapeutic prin- 
ciples of mental health can be carried out is perhaps the greatest and 
most pressing need in the entire medical world today. Mental health 
is even more important than physical health because it involves our 
human relationships. It involves that nonmaterial part of a man as 
found in his conscience, his ethics, his morality. Perhaps in the final 
analysis, all maladjustment is nothing more than the eternal conflict 
between the psychic and the somatic part of a man. To the extent, 
then, that an individual is in harmony with the natural law, to the 
extent that his actions are in conformity with a sound philosophy of 
life, a valid system of ethics and logic, can that individual be truly 
said to be adjusted. 


In dealing with anxious people and their problems, we must 
conclude that good human relations are the final result of good mental 
health. If, then, good human relations are lacking in our daily asso- 
ciations with people, it would seem to prompt an inquiry into whether 
we have the necessary motivation which will lead to good and effective 
human relations, and, if not, how such motivations may be acquired. 
In order to really, actually help anxious people with their problems 
of human relations caused either by their attitudes, feelings or emotions, 
we should (1) believe in people and in their capacity to make an 
adjustment and to lead a good and happy life; (2) give love, respect, 
and affection to people around us; satisfy their emotional needs 
insofar as possible; (3) help people achieve and/or develop the 
emotional skills and attitudes necessary to achieve good mental health. 
The first and most important principle in this regard is that we have 
an understanding heart in recognizing the role which feelings and 
attitudes play in the emotional life of the individual, and how these 
will affect his mental health and his human relations. The second 
1s that we should establish a series of emotional buoys, emotional 
guideposts, which will make the path the safe channel in which we 
can work. These emotional guideposts will enable us to achieve 
better human relations. 


When an individual desires to improve his own human relations, 
he can do something about it in line with the following principles: 


1. Poor human relations are not inevitable. 
2. There is no master plan for solving all human relations prob- 
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lems. There is no one single blueprint to be followed. We 
need to have a big, believing and accepting heart; good will 
and brotherhood are not enough. 

We should work at the entire field of human relations, and 
not with simply one phase of the problem. 

We cannot plan for people but only with them. 

The most effective techniques for working with : py o and 
their human relations problems is to get behind a person's 
basic motivations. 


An awareness of the need for better human relations represents 
a growth in motivation. When we concentrate on helping people 
realize their best emotional abilities and assets, our motivation is 
a positive, strength building one. When we are well motivated, 
we may then tangibly demonstrate a concern not only for the anxious 
individual as a person, but what is even more important, we show an 
awareness for the necessity of all men being brothers. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The implementation of scientific theory 
for human welfare 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 


If ever men had a challenge to test their knowledge, wisdom, and 
courage then today is that day. And, if any particular man among 
men is above all other men given the supreme challenge, it is the social 
scientist—the alleged expert in the study of human relations, their 
structure, function, and meaning. The reason for this is manifestly 
found in the fact that almost every significant, current social -problem 
is essentially a problem in human relations. Crime, mental illness, 
race prejudice, international conflict, and a myriad of other social 
problems are problems in human relations. 

But the generally accepted role of the social scientist is that of 
the theoretically pure as opposed to the applied scientist. That is, the 
social scientist is regarded as an expert for his scientific inquiries on 
human relations and not for the application of his findings to problems 
of human relations. The social scientist's assumed role is that of a 
student and not that of a therapist or technologist. Perhaps a common- 
place analogy will help clarify the issue. The role of the physician 
is that of a therapist or technologist; he is an applied scientist; phys- 
iologists, biochemists and bacteriologists are some of the pure scientists 
who provide the physician with the knowledge he applies as a therapist 
or technologist in the pratice of medicine. There is a similar, though 
incomplete, relationship between the social scientist and the social 
worker. Social workers are therapists who depend, in part, on the 
findings of social scientists for carrying out their therapeutic functions 
as social workers. 

In regard to social problems there is a serious communicative 
cleavage between the social scientist and the therapist as they relate 
to each other and to the makers of social policy and the general public. 
The principal thesis of this paper is that the implementation of social 
scientific knowledge for the promotion of social progress (social change 
in a desired direction) is directly dependent on how well the social 
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scientist manifests his influence in direct rather than indirect ways in 
communicating the efficacy of social scientific knowledge to social 
therapists, soctal policymakers, and the general public. At the present 
time the influence of the social scientist has been largely indirect. That 
is, following the traditional role of the pure scientist, he has made his 
knowledge felt by teaching, writing, speaking, and consulting about 
social problems. If the social scientist is to make social scientific 
knowledge an effective force in social progress, he must begin to make 
his influence felt in a direct way by advocating alternatives of action 
for the implementation of social progress which are based on social 
scientific knowledge and are consistent with our democratic orientation. 
It is suggested that this new, direct role of the social scientist might 
begin with the application of his social scientific knowledge to his 
personal life and from there lead to applications in community and civic 
affairs. Thus in the roles of husband and father, as church member, as 
neighbor, and as a citizen, he will begin to make social scientific knowl- 
edge known, understood, appreciated, and desired. What is needed 
most is for everyone in our society to appreciate and want social scien- 
tific knowledge to help solve social problems rather than to seek the 
biased and unscientific dogma of some partisan, vested-interest group. 
Unfortunately, in the intellectual folkways of the general public the 
solutions to social problems are sought in unscientific and unobjective 
terms and are usually perceived through special-interest groups who 
are concerned with their own and not the general welfare. 


Once the social scientist as a person has achieved some measure 
of success in gaining respect as a capable citizen, then, maybe he will 
be sought as an expert who will be an active participant in the solution 
of social problems. The reverse procedure is also possible but might 
be less effective because of existing social problem-solving folkways. 
The crux of the problem of implementing social scientific knowledge 
for the promotion of social progress seems to be in changing the atti- 
tude toward such knowledge rather than providing it. We have the 
media for communicating social scientific knowledge but such knowl- 
edge cannot be implemented to aid social progress because of existing 
attitudes toward it. 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss some of the concrete 
ways by which the social scientist might implement social scientific 
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knowledge in direct ways in the prevention, treatment, and solution 
of social problems; that is, how he might be an active rather than a 
passive agent in social progress. 


Traditional Roles of the Social Scientist and Why They Have 
Failed 


In his traditional role the social scientist teaches, writes, speaks, and 
is consulted about social problems. His influence, if any, is largely 
indirect. The failure of this approach is explainable in social psycho- 
logical terms. The indirect approach of the social scientist implicitly 
assumes that man is and behaves as a scientific and rational being, 
that given social scientific knowledge about a given social problem 
he will think about and evaluate such knowledge and use it wisely to 
implement his democratic goals. The facts are, however, quite con- 
clusive that the average man does not conceive or perceive social 
problems in social scientific terms but rather in prescientific, biologistic, 
and often supernaturalistic terms. The credulity given to a recent 
movie entitled The Bad Seed illustrates the prescientific folkways of 
the average American with regard to the orgin of crime. This movie 
suggested that the sadistic homocidal behavior of a bright child was 
inherited; that the child’s criminal behavior was biologically deter- 
mined. The basic approach to crime in the United States often follows 
such popular folkways. Crime is “‘prevented’’ by punishing criminals 
and by the threat of punishing potential offenders. 


Although the social scientist is supposed to be objective in his 
analysis of social problems, in recent years more social scientists have 
lost their jobs because of this than for practically any other reason. 
Thus, a social scientist acting as a researcher for a civic social agency 
was fired for reporting that the Irish had the highest rate of alcoholism 
among the common ethnic groups in the state where the study was 
done. The head of the agency was Irish and deeply offended by the 
social scientist’s finding. In another case a social science teacher lost 
his job for presenting an objective analysis of the ideologies of the 
Republic and Democratic parties prior to a presidential election. He 
was called everything from a ‘‘subversive Communist spy’’ to a “‘per- 
verted atheist,” and dismissed as a “menace” to his students, college, 
and the community. Another social science teacher in her course on 
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the Family dealt objectively with the relative significance of biological 
and social psychological factors associated with various methods of 
contraception, and met a similar fate. 

It becomes exceedingly evident that social policymakers and the 
general public do not want to be and will not be objective where 
objectivity might lead to calling forth the wrath of some powerful 
vested-interest group in the community or might challenge the validity 
of some cherished values of their in-group. As suggested earlier, the 
crux of the problem of implementing social scientific knowledge in 
the cause of social progress is one of changing existing unfavorable 
attitudes toward the role of social scientific knowledge in preventing, 
treating, and solving social problems. It remains, then, to discuss ways 
in which the social scientist might help change such attitudes which 
today prevent the acceptance of social scientific knowledge. 


Direct Roles of the Soctal Scientist 


Personal and Community Roles 


In the direct role as contrasted with the traditional role, the 
social scientist’s primary objective is to gain respect from social policy- 
makers and the general public for the efficacy of social scientific 
knowledge. He might gain that respect in a direct way by first applying 
social scientific knowledge successfully in his personal and community 
life. The conception of man in the direct roles is much more realistic. 
For man is viewed as ruler by prescientific and biased attitudes in 
his conception and perception of social problems. In this conception 
the place of American pragmatic philosophy is considered as crucial. 
To the average American, if an approach shows desired results it is 
likely to be accepted because the results are acceptable. The following 
direct personal and community roles will be considered: the social 
scientist as a family man, as a neighbor, as a church member, and as 
a citizen. 

The social scientist as a family man has a unique opportunity to 
help gain respect for the efficacy of social scientific knowledge. For 
example, a social scientist has gained respect for social scientific know- 
ledge in his community by showing the effectiveness of the family 
council as an instrument for the promotion of healthy, democratic 
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personalities. All three of his children and his wife have been out- 
standing leaders in their communnity—living proof of the validity 
of social scientific knowledge concerning the family council’s place 
in social progress. Many families in the community asked that social 
scientist how the family council works because they wanted to institute 
it in their own families. The interest in the family council had become 
so great that the social scientist and members of his family were 
requested to make radio, television, and other appearances, and write 
popular articles in the local newspaper on the family council. Attitudes 
were changed by the direct presentation of desirable results. 

The social scientist as a neighbor can achieve desirable results 
by using the scientific approach to social problems. One social scientist 
revealed the origins of race prejudice, and helped to solve a delicate 
race relations problem in his neighbor by utilizing his social scientific 
knowledge to gain desirable results. In an upper-middle class white 
neighborhood in a northern city a Negro white-collar worker, his wife, 
and two children purchased a home. Two days after moving into his 
home, the paper boy and the milkman refused requests by him for 
delivery of the daily newspaper and milk. Threats of bodily harm were 
received by telephone. Whites in that neighborhood voiced the usual 
fallacious reasons for making it known to the family that they were 
not wanted; devaluation of property and moral deterioration were first 
on their list of fears. The social scientist called several meetings of 
the whites in that neighborhood in his home and presented them with 
the social scientific facts about race and race relations. He asked them 
as American citizens to give that family a change to disprove the 
fallacious theories they held about Negroes. After a few months the 
Negro family was accepted in the neighborhood. 

The social scientist as a church member often has golden oppor- 
tunities to bring to social scientific knowledge the respect it deserves 
as a source in the solution of social problems. During the early part 
of World War II when anti-Semitism led to the defacing of many 
Jewish synagogues in metropolitan areas, a social scientist in one 
community urged a meeting of Christian and Jewish religious and 
lay leaders and provided them with some facts and interpretations 
about Judaism, Jews, and anti-Semitism. The meeting led to community 
action which resulted in an appreciable decline in anti-Semitic van- 
dalism and related acts, and the social scientist gained respect for his 
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application of knowledge in improving interfaith relations. 

The social scientist as a citizen has many opportunities to advance 
the prestige of social scientific knowledge. The objectivity of the social 
scientist participating as a citizen on community action councils whose 
purpose is the solution of social problems is of the utmost significance. 
For it is often the objectivity of the participating social scientist 
citizen which breaks community committee stalemates that sometimes 
lead to apathy instead of action. In an effort to combat sexual de- 
linquency, for example, in one community a social scientist helped 
to organize a teen-center which was exclusively operated and main- 
tained by teenagers. It achieved amazing results for the community 
and helped the prestige of social scientific knowledge. 


In essence, the direct roles of the social scientist are nonprofes- 
sional roles. Their main purpose, in a sense, is a public relations effort, 
an effort to gain the respect of policymakers and the general public 
for the significance of social scientific knowledge in aiding social 
progress. It is hoped that this exposition of direct application of 
social scientific knowledge in the personal and community life of the 
sociai scientist will lead the public and policymakers to call on the 
social scientist as an expert in human relations and ask his aid in the 
prevention, treatment, and solution of social problems. But this is not 
enough. The social scientist in his professional roles must become 
a champion of democratic social progress based on social scientific 
knowledge. He cannot depend alone for social progress on the basis 
of his nonprofessional roles. We must consider, therefore, how the 
traditional roles might be reconstructed to make the social scientist an 
active agent in social progress. 


Traditional, Professional Roles Reconstructed 


What is needed along with the direct, nonprofessional roles of 
the social scientist is a reconstruction of the professional roles. In- 
stead of merely teaching, writing, speaking, and being consulted about 
social problems, he must advocate alternatives of democratic action 
to help prevent, treat, and solve social problems. Discussion of the 
following reconstructed professional roles of social scientists will 
follow: the social scientist as a teacher, as an author, as a public 
speaker, and as a consultant. 
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The social scientist as a teacher must demand objectivity. The 
majority of social scientists are teachers in colleges and universities. 
As indicated earlier, their status in recent years has been uncertain 
because their objectivity with reference to many social problems has 
“offended” and provoked many vested-interest and pressure groups. 
The fact has often been that in order to hold their positions many 
social science teachers have been forced to be unobjective, to conceal 
significant research findings, and to be biased in their analysis of social 
problems. If there is any place where courage is called for it is here. 
Social scientists as teachers must defend their right and duty to treat 
social problems objectively no matter what groups or persons might be 
offended. The administrations of the colleges and universities in 
which they teach must support the social science teacher in his effort 
to be objective in analyzing social problems. And most important, 
the social science teacher must demand from and develop objectivity 
in his students. Perhaps, as a teacher, his greatest contribution to social 
progress will be his success in getting students to look at human re- 
lations in an objective, social scientific way. It is to be regretted that 
so many teachers of the social sciences have been intimidated to the 
point where they are more concerned about being safe than scientific 
and objective. Yet, objectivity and the scientific frame of mind are 
the lifeblood of a free, dynamic democratic society. 


The social sctentist as an author can increase the prestige of 
scientific knowledge as a factor in social progress. Most social scientists 
maintain the greatest amount of objectivity in their contributions to 
professional journals in which they report their finding and analyses 
of social problems. They also maintain a high degree of objectivity 
in scholarly books they write which are meant for examination by their 
colleagues. In textbook writings, however, careful analysis reveals that 
social scientists rid themselves of objectivity in order, it seems, to insure 
their textbooks the largest possible buyers’ market. Textbook publishers 
often force this alternative upon some of the otherwise most respectable 
scholars. For that reason, if the social scientist wants to publish an 
objective textbook on social problems, if he can afford to do so, it is 
best that he subsidize the publication of that book with his own funds. 
The students who study social problems need an objective presentation 
more than do the social scientist's professional colleagues. 
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Social scientists should also learn to write well enough so that 
they can publish articles in popular journals and magazines. There are 
too many lay writers who publish articles on social problems in biased 
frames of reference. A social scientist who could popularize his social 
scientific findings for the popular mass media of communication 
could be a real boon to the prestige of social scientific knowledge as 
a factor in social progress. 


The social scientist as a public speaker can analyze and interpret 
social theory as a basis for solution of social problems. If the social 
scientist is not afraid of being the target of the wrath of various vested- 
interest groups when he is called upon to talk about social problems, 
he can present an objective analysis and interpretation, and suggest 
alternatives of democratic action in relation to the problems. In doing 
so, however, he faces the possibility of losing his teaching position, 
a possibility that often deters some of the most courageous social 
scientists. Here again, a college adminstration which believes -in 
democracy must defend the right of social scientists to pursue the truth 
and present their findings without the fear of intimidation from any 
groups. Since radio and television are today important media of 
communication for the social scientist as a public speaker, his support 
by his academic employer should aid him in getting the public to 
appreciate the place of social scientific knowledge in our daily lives. 


The social scientist as a consultant can affiliate with social ther- 
apists. As a full-time or part-time consultant, the social scientist has 
unusually good opportunity to work closely with applied social scien- 
tists, therapists, and technologists. As mentioned earlier, the relation- 
ship between the applied and the pure social scientist has not been as 
close as it should be. Thus, as a consultant the social scientist must 
develop a better relationship with social therapists if he is to advance 
the prestige of social scientific knowledge. In the civic treatment of 
many social problems the social scientist already has an integral place. 
For example, the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene has 
civil service positions entitled Sociologist and Psychologist, positions 
carrying substantial responsibilities and salaries. Social policymakers 
and social therapists evidently now look upon the social scientist, in 
some quarters, as one to consult in solving social problems. Professional 


social scientists recently created an organization called The Society for 
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the Study of Social Problems (SSSP), and publish a quarterly journal 
called Social Problems. Members of the SSSP have dedicated themselves 
to an objective analysis of current social problems, and have been 
instrumental in helping to solve social problems by acting in the role 
of experts on human relations. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The principal thesis of this paper is that the implementation of 
social scientific knowledge for the promotion of social progress is 
directly dependent on how well the social scientist manifests his in- 
fluence in direct ways in communicating the efficacy of social scientific 
knowledge to social therapists, social policymakers, and the general 
public. It is suggested that the social scientist might best change 
attitudes toward social scientific knowledge by first applying such 
knowledge successfully in his personal and community life in such 
roles as those of family man, neighbor, church member, and citizen. 
It is also suggested that he should reconstruct his traditional roles 
of teacher, author, public speaker, and consultant in such a way that 
he will be a courageous champion of democratic social action based 
on social scientific knowledge. Much stress is laid on his maintenance 
of objectivity in the face of threats from various biased pressure 
groups. Finally, if social science knowledge is to become a significant 
instrument for the implementation of democratic social progress, the 
social scientist must demonstrate in all his roles the efficacy of the 
social scientific method by himself being objective and demanding 
objectivity from others who deal with social problems. 


Robert M. Frumkin is an assistant professor of social studies at 
the State University of New York Teachers College at Oswego, 
and editor of the Research Studies and Abstracts section of the 
Journal of Human Relations. 
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THE HUMAN FRONTIERS IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 
Statement of Policy of Highlander Folk School 


The over-all direction and official policy of Highlander summarized in the 
following statement is made by an Executive Council of 26 Southern ministers, 
educators, and community leaders and executed by a small Board of Directors: 

We reaffirm our faith in democracy as a goal that will bring dignity and 
freedom to all; in democracy as an expanding concept encompassing human 
relations from the smallest community organization to international structure; 
and permeating all economic, social and political activities. 

Democracy to us means that membership in the human family entitles alk 
to freedom of thought and religion, to equal rights to a livelihood, education 
and health; to equal opportunity to participate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, and to equal access to public services. 

We hold that democracy is inactive unless workers are given a full voice 
in industry through unions, or farmers are given a voice in the market place 
through co-operatives, or when freedom of thought and discussion is limited; 
that democracy is outlawed by legally entrenched discrimination and segregation; 
that there must be diversity of approach, but each step must be in conformity 
with the goal, which is dishonored by each undemocratic act. 

With a democratic goal, we are in a position to fight anything that gets in 
the way, whether it be totalitarian communism, or fascism or monopoly-dom- 
inated capitalism. 

The purpose of the Highlander Folk School is to assist in creating leader- 
ship for democracy. Our services are available to labor, farm, community, 
religious, and civic organizations working toward a democratic goal. The 
nature of a specific educational program will be determined by the needs of the 
students. 

Use of the services of the School by individual organizations will be in 
accordance with their own policies so long as these policies do not conflict with 
the purposes of the School. A staff member will assist in planning and co- 
ordinating all programs. 





Note: The editor of this Section appreciates the opportunity to present this 
material descriptive of the adult education project, Highland Folk School, at 


Monteagle, Tennessee. 
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(Highlander Folk School is supported by contributions from individuals, 
organizations served by the School, Foundations and tuition.) 

The times call for an affirmative program, based on a positive goal. An 
army of democracy deeply rooted in the lives, struggles and traditions of the 
American people must be created. By broadening the scope of democracy to 
include everyone, and deepening the concept to include every relationship, the 
army of democracy would be so vast and so determined that nothing undemo- 
cratic could stand in its path. 





Highlander Folk School was founded in 1932 and chartered for “adult 
education, the training of rural and industrial leaders and general academic 
education.” The original land and buildings were donated by Dr. Lilian W. 
Johnson of Memphis, Tennessee. The first appeal for funds was made by Dr. 
Reinbold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, a teacher of Myles Horton, 
the School’s founder. A democratic goal and the educational needs of the 
people have determined Highlander's approach. Education is for people but 
people are both individuals and members of their local and world communities. 

What stands between people—all the people—in the South and this demo- 
cratic goal or direction in which we are trying to move? In the early days of 
‘Highlander unemployment was a barrier that prevented people from reaching 
their goal. We remember trying to talk with people about democracy, music, 
and literature only to have them turn the discussions to what they were going 
to eat, how they could provide medical service for their children, how they 
could have a roof over their heads. So unemployment stood between people 
and the good things of life. 

Instead of pretending that unemployment did not exist, we tackled it edu- 
cationally. Later, another barrier stood between the people and their goal: 
lack of organization among farmers and industrial workers. We had the 
problem of war which had to be taken into consideration in working out a 
program. All along we had concerned ourselves with the problem of non- 
participation in government, and had tried to help remove that barrier by edu- 
cating people to the importance of voting. In the last few years we have 
amplified that program and now we are using education to remove another 
barrier-—the barrier of segregation. 

Highlander has always offered a varied educational program as shown by 
a description of early days from The Community School by S. Everett: 

“Slowly these principles were put to work. A farmer's wife, harried and 
puzzled by the antics of her unruly child, discussed the problem with her neigh- 
bor. The discussion expanded and in time involved other parents, some stu- 
dents, and a teacher. Out of this circle, at the request of neighbors and stu- 
dents, came a class in psychology for adults. In a similar way a class in cultural 
geography was born when people around an open fire began to talk about some 
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snapshots taken in Europe. In the years of the Depression what could be more 
natural than questions about economics? And in a year of a presidential elec- 
tions, who in America would not want to talk about the men and the issues 
involved? In the same way, out of the needs and interests of the people them- 
selves came classes in music, art, and dramatics. Within a year a community 
program had emerged and, as it took shape, it comprised not only classes for 
children and adults, but also the Cumberland Mountain Workers’ League, with 
a program of forest conservation and a plan ‘to better the condition of the com- 
munity by raising wages.’ 

“Side by side with this natural interest in politics, economics, and the 
social problems all about them, the people of the Highlander School developed 
a cultural and artistic program of the first order. Music lessons were provided 
for as many as a score of youngsters at a time. An energetic librarian gave 
reading a surprising boost. The recreation ground found children and adults 
at play, with room enough for baseball and an outdoor stage. There were 
talks, too, by teachers and others on the subjects of war, race problems, the 
Bible, old and modern Russia, on social progress in Scandinavia, and on the 
ever-present questions about life and labor in the South. Once a week there 
were informal gatherings for singing and dancing. The old-fashioned square 
dance, outlawed as immoral before the founding of Highlander, was now danced 
with zest by young and old. Forgotten ballads and workers’ songs were revived 
and reinterpreted to suit the modern taste and tempo. Their lilt and melody 
have made some of them famous far beyond the confines of Monteagle; indeed, 
with the help of the British Broadcasting Corporation, the Highlander Folk 
School sent a program of ballads, workers’ songs, and native folk dances over 
the air to England.” 


Four Phases of Education 


Highlander's operations fall into four categories: local community educa- 
tional activities, special educational projects, residential workshops, and field 


workshops. 


Community Activities 


Highlander has held numerous classes of instruction in fields of interest 
to the local community around Monteagle. Instructors are usually drawn from 
the school faculties or residents of the vicinity. Typical are music classes, 
training for recreation programs, dancing classes, swimming classes, pottery 
making classes, and home canning classes. The School's facilities, including 
the lake, are open to the neighbors and the School is used as a community 
center. ' 503 353 
After the School had been established for a number of years, Miss May 
Justus, the recognized spokesman for the community, could say, “It pleased me 
to hear so many of our neighbors express their faith in the program of the 
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School and their loyalty to its purpose. Certainly their sentiments were a 
sincere token of the people's pride in having Highlander in our community. 
I should say that o.er 90 percent of the people here are with you.” 


Special Education Projects 


Special projects are operated with grants from the Emil Schartzhaupt 
Foundation and formerly from the Rosenwald Fund. Typical are: 


Johns Island: This project includes training of community leaders for 
educational, religious, and recreational activities, instruction in literacy, simple 
arithmetic and voting procedure. Former Highlander students now run their 
own adult school and have organized a co-operative store. 

Sevier County: This project includes training of community leaders for 
educational, religious, recreational, and farming practice activities in this eastern 
Tennessee county. Students conduct their own week-end residential schools. 


The grant or Foundation regards both projects as ‘pilot’ community edu- 
cational projects and requires a detailed written report suitable for publication 
so that the educational experiments can be evaluated for use in other com- 
munities. 


Field Workshops 


There are, however, workshops exclusively in the field at the community 
level. | Usually such workshops are requested by persons who are former 
Highlander students. Only a small portion of such requests can be met. 
Save for the matter of location, the field workshops are the same as the resi- 
dential workshops. 

Highlander Folk School’s policy is and has been from the beginning to 
work with students when they call for advice and assistance in their own 
communities, but not to carry on or promote activities otherwise. Whatever 
contribution we have been able to make has been through our students as 
they work in their own way with autonomous groups or established community 
organizations. Even in our own community Highlander does not carry on a 
program. Our facilities are availlable for community meetings and for recre- 
ation and we co-operate with former students in the community just as we do 
elsewhere, but there is no Highlander program other than that of education 
for people who come to the school for help with their problems. 


Residential Workshops 


Residential workshops for men and women who have shown some degree 
of community leadership are basic to Highlander’s education program. The 
workshop topics are matters of current interest in the South, and enrollment 
is usually limited to 35 students. Workshops are sometimes held in response 
to requests of various groups. The workshop staff is drawn from a panel of 
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consultants. Anyone is eligible to enroll who is connected with education, 
religious, farm, fraternal, or intercultural organizations; or otherwise in a 
position to provide community leadership. _ Like all Highlander activities work- 
shops are also open to the press and neighbors. Residential workshops have 
occasionally included instruction in the field through immediate observance and 
experience. Thus, field trips have been taken by students to observe and discuss 
farming practices, government housing projects, collective bargaining negoti- 
ations, management operations, forestry projects, government offices, school edu- 
cational operations, operation of industrial plants and mines, and church oper- 
ations. Workshops held at Highlander have included Civilian Defense, Eco- 
nomics of the South, Political Science, Credit Unions, Training of Discussion 
Leaders, Public Health, Community Leadership, United Nations, Democracy in 
Labor Unions, Creative Writing, and some 60 other projects. 

Highlander has a small year round faculty but as is customary in adult 
education we draw on a large corps of consultants and teachers who give their 
services. These consultants are from colleges, civic, labor and religious organ- 
izations, and from state and federal agencies. No attempt is made to indoctri- 
nate. Students are presented facts adequate to enable them to form their own 
independent conclusions, and to make their own decisions. In most cases the 
School brings speakers in to present and discuss the various facets of a 
subject. It is not always possible to do this, however, and some other means 
must be provided to give the students an opportunity to study all viewpoints. 
For example, in connection with the workshops on segregation in the public 
schools, the White Citizens Council was asked to present its views, but no 
representatives were willing to be subjected to the customary questioning from 
the students and the school faculty. In order to present their views, High- 
lander used recordings of speeches at various White Citizens Council meet- 


ings. 


Adult Education 


All of Highlander’s activities are directly educational. They all fall in 
the field of adult education. Techniques common in adult education are em- 
ployed. The adult education activities do not vary from those commonly found 
in universities, colleges, and schools over the country. Highlander is one of 
the relatively few exclusively adult education schools. Such schools are lineal 
descendants of the Danish Folk High Schools. Royce Pitkin, in The Rest- 
dential School in American Adult Education, published by the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, Chicago, 1956, states: 

“The residential adult school as it has developed in this country is a 
place where adults live for short periods for the purpose of learning, free 
from the encumbrances of marks, grades, academic standing, credits, honors, 
examinations, and degrees. The periods may be as short as two days or as 
long as several months. Rarely does attendance at any school at one time 
exceed one hundred, and the typical group is probably nearer thirty or forty. 
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The aim is to keep the group at a size that will be conducive to good communi- 
cation and congeniality. 

“The success of the short residential program can be partially explained 
by the experience and interest of the participants. The motivation of the people 
who take part and the “life size’’ situation under which residential adult edu- 
cation is carried on help explain how individual awakening, enlightenment 
and enrichment take place and how individual development results in commun- 
ity betterment and an enlarged concept of citizenship.” 

The way people live at a residential adult school is important in creating 
the proper climate for the miracle of learning to take place. The first step 
is to parallel voiced principles with visible practices. Integration could not 
be taught effectively without an integrated staff. 


Without Blueprint Or Dogma 


Highlander possesses no blueprint or dogma but a spirit which remains 
the same in substance although not in form. 

As unionism became a significant factor in the lives of the Southern 
Highlanders, workers education and the development of leadership for farm 
organizations were emphasized. We were able to educate the emerging leaders 
and broaden their concept of leadership to include responsibilities as citizens. 
Students carried back to their organizations concepts learned and lived at High- 
lander, where their problems and plans were freely discussed in the light of 
democratic principles. . 

In his book, The Development of Education in the Twentieth Century, 
Dr. Adolph Meyer writes: 

“Though the Highlander Folk School has been justifiably lauded for its 
magnificent accomplishments as a community school, its name is perhaps of 
even greater importance in the annals of workers’ education. ... Highlander 
has trained many thousands of workers and labor education leaders in its 
resident and extension courses. Believing that problems of the ‘isolated’ 
mountaineer were in essence the same as those of all struggling people of the 
South, Highlander was convinced from the outset that ‘only through a strong 
labor movement could the people be guaranteed their democratic rights.’ 
‘The school, in other words, has become a dynamic part of the struggle to 
organize the South... . 

“Besides its community program Highlander has embarked upon a full- 
fledged program as well as an extension program by which its teachers go to 
the mines and the farms. Its general sessions are open to all union members 
regardless of race or creed. Year round, moreover, the school is open to 
groups for conferences and institutes.. The Hosiery Workers of the Tri-State 
area hold a week-end recreational and educational session every three months. 
Other progressive groups, such as the industrial YMCA, the Religion and 
Labor Foundation, the Southern Conference for Human Welfare, and Citizens 
Political Action Groups, have found that Highlander is one of the rare places 
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in the South where all may meet, regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

“What does one learn at Highlander? One may learn how to build a 
better union, how to prepare a case for arbitration, how to maintain order at 
a meeting. One may attend courses in political action, in the study of contracts, 
in publicity, in economics, the history of labor, or current events. One may 
even study music and singing. Indeed, Highlander students are encouraged to 
write songs, and every year their famous songbooks are enriched by contti- 
butions from the students. 

“For many the Highlander Folk School has come to symbolize the spirit 
behind the movement of the American working people. Yet it is much more 
than a shining ideal. Through it countless men and women have learned 
how to work and live co-operatively. Characterized as ‘a focal point for the 
new labor forces gathering in the South,’ the School has reached thousands of 
unionists of all colors and creeds—a rarity im the South. To many thousands 
more it has given training for some form of leadership in the labor movement. 
A large proportion of its students hold important offices in their local unions; 
many have served significantly on grievance committees, negotiation committees, 
on interracial, safety, housing, transportation, and education committees; still 
others have served as delegates to city councils and state conventions. So 
the record continues, one of the most significant in recent educational history. 
It is, says John Dewey, ‘one of the most important social-educational projects 
in America.” 

As the unions grew, and took over many of the educational jobs them- 
selves, Highlander found itself even busier. When the unions set up educa- 
tional departments they became interested in the techniques of education. 
Many of the workers coming for specialized training were alumni of the School, 
for it was the men and women who got into the program early, right from 
their workbench to the picket line, to the union office, who were also those 
who came back again several years later to take advanced and refresher 
courses. 

Today most labor and farm organizations are in a position to do much 
of their own union education. Highlander can now make its greatest contri- 
bution, even to the unions, by bringing together people from all walks of 
life for an educational experience. 

In recent years some union leaders have to large extent opposed High- 
lander’s method of education in labor matters. The following quotation from 
“The ‘Drip’ Theory in Labor Unions,” by Kermit Eby, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Chicago, published in the Antioch Review, Spring issue 
1953, gives one reason: 


Some of the political heads in the unions are protesting the work Horton's 
educational program is doing because it means that the pat answers which 
these same politicos hand the rank and file no longer suffice. Horton 
emphasizes what he calls the ‘percolator’ rather than the ‘drip’ system of 
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education—ideas perking up from the rank and file rather than dripping 
down from the top. Horton's program differs basically from other more 
conventional methods in labor education because of its emphasis on devel- 
oping leadership from the rank and file, and because it emphasizes discus- 
sion topics chosen by the workers rather than topics written on the black- 
boards by staff members. 


It is interesting to note, in reading the history of the School, that discussions 
and classes on public health were held even in the earlier years. Recently one 
finds that twenty-five miles away, in another community where the School twenty- 
four years ago was assisting the miners to organize a local union, today the union, 
in co-operation with the employer, has just finished a fine two-story, out-patient 
clinic. What appeared twenty years ago to be an idea that died, had simply 
smouldered and smoked away, kept warm by passing mention, but then blazed 
forth again. The urgency for fulfillment did not exist twenty years ago. Today 
it does and today it shall be fulfilled. 

And there are other instances of ideas being taught to leaders among the 
people, which took twenty years to materialize. A combination of the immediate 
and long-range have woven themselves together in an intricate pattern of pro- 
gress; planted, nurtured, germinated there in the minds of working men and 
brought to use when time and space run their parallels together in the form of 
a need of a man and his family. One cannot estimate the depth and power of an 
idea planted at any one time in the minds of the masses of people by the 
immediate and tangible results. 

Malcolm S. Knowles, Executive Director, Adult Education Association, 

wrote this year: 
“Looking at the general picture of adult education in this country, which is still 
in its early stages of development, Highlander stands out as a beacon in the 
pioneering of a new institutional form, the residential adult school. Because 
it is a new institutional form it necessarily differs in some respects from the 
older established ‘schools’. Its curriculum is likely to be organized more around 
the real-life problems of adults and their communities than around the tradi- 
tional subject matters. Its methods are likely to put more emphasis on experi- 
ence, independent study, work projects, and discussion than on the traditional 
lecture and recitation methods. But these are differences arising out of the 
inherent differences between adults and children as learners, and are character- 
istic of the best examples of adult education in the country over. In its contri- 
bution to the raising of standards of residential adult education and to the 
advancement of adult education practices of adult education in general, I would 
place Highlander high on any list of adult educational institutions, including 
universities, public schools, libraries, and private social agencies.” 


Public School Integrated Workshops 


As Mr. Knowles pointed out, the residential adult school is a new insti- 
tutional form. For that reason it may be of academic as well as practical use to 
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examine the residential adult workshop a little more closely, by describing in 
greater detail the growth here at Highlander of Workshops on Integration 
during the last five years. How to find a place in the Southern communities 
to talk over the integration issue was a real problem. The loss of jobs, of lives 
and of property ensued many bold attempts. 


In 1953, six participants from various Southern states prepared at High- 
lander a procedure for a workshop. They decided that the purpose of a 
Highlander workshop was to bring together people interested in a common prob- 
lem so that they may exchange ideas and experiences and thereby plan a coucse 
of action to solve that problem and to work out principles, methods and tech- 
niques of working with people who are involved in that problem and its solution. 

The workshop in action is divided in three parts—the orientation, work- 
shop, and evaluation periods. During the orientation period round-table intro- 
ductions with a little background of the experience and interests of each partici- 
pant are given, followed by a keynote talk given by the workshop ieader telling 
of the historical background leading up to the workshop problem and what he 
thinks are the general aims to be achieved by the workshop. Participants are 
then given ample opportunity to relate their community situation with reyard 
to the workshop problem. Discussion leaders help participants correlate the 
individual experiences and situations with the principles and procedures which 
apply to the common problem. The workshop period takes care of the subject 
matter for discussion. This subject matter evolves from interests of participants, 


and is planned on a day-to-day basis by a steering committee, which is selected 
by the participants. Time is allocated for learning skill techniques waich are 


requested by participants. The evaluation period includes a session in which 
findings of the workshop are summarized, and individual evaluations and 
plans for future actions are discussed. 

Those interested individuals and representatives of organizations with which 
Highlander Folk School had worked, and who took part in a special Executive 
Council meeting on April 27-28, 1953, decided to enlarge Highlander’s program. 
Out of the two-day meeting grew the summer workshops on segregation in the 
public schools. 

The first workshop in 1953 was devoted to an intensive study of the prob- 
lems of segregation and integration and the development of materials which 
might be useful in meeting these problems. In the second workshop partici- 
pants analyzed the materials developed in preparing for work in their own 
communities and for distribution. A little pamphlet, “Find Your Friends,” 
was released, and participants went back to their communities to find their 
friends and prepare for the Supreme Court decision on public schools. The 
two workshops were attended by a total of 71 people, 43 of whom were 
Southern community leaders from nine states. Ministers, farmers, industrial 
workers, college and high school teachers and students, YWCA secretaries, 
adult education leaders and members of interracial, fraternal, and civic organi- 
zations were enrolled; some in both workshops. The workshops were directed 
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by Paul Bennett, a former Alabama high school teacher on the Highlander 
staff for the summer. 


In 1954 two more workshops were held, one on public school segregation 
and the other on the United Nations. The first workshop was devoted primarily 
to getting teachers to see how to draw people together by taking a step them- 
selves. The second acquainted participants with the relationships existing 
between their communities and the countries of the world. The civic-minded 
leaders from the Southern states doubled in numbers and a community-leader- 
ship-training project was initiated along with a college workshop. The purpose 
of this project was to work out methods for training lay community leaders. 
They were given a better understanding of the nature of a democratic society 
and the individual's role as a citizen. Potential leaders were selected from 
demonstration communities and given help in stimulating interest and in leading 
discussion on issues and problems affecting the community. The training was 
given at Highlander and in the communities. The people who were eligible 
for training the staff were brought into the planning sessions and later used 
as assistants. They took part in staff meetings throughout the five weeks of 
the workshops on intergration in the public schools in 1953. Following these 
workshops, an evaluation was made of the methods used and their relevance to 
the community leadership program. To provide further training for these poten- 
tial leaders, plans were made for them to take charge of discussions on human 
freedom in these demonstration communities. A number of community leaders 
were brought into a workshop on Community Leadership. Many foreign visi- 
tors came and joined with them while comparing programs. They worked out 
plans for a community leader. A member of Highlander Film Center staff 
experimented with the use of visual aids as an integral part of the leadership 
training progtam. A film strip, “High Cost of Segregation,” grew out of the 


summer workshops. The participants in the 1955 workshops produced a pam 
phlet called, “A Guide to Action” and a leaflet, “Basic Policies for Public 


School Integration.” These have been used extensively. 


The Executive Council meeting in October 1955 found from the workshop 
evaluation and attendance that as more and more people in the South reached 
decisions to take a firm stand for public school integration, some turned to 
Highlander for support and training. 


Two hundred and three men and women participated in three workshops 
in 1956. The first one emphasized ‘‘Organized Leadership in Mountain Areas”, 
the second ‘The Breaking Down of Segregation in Unions,” and the third, 
“The Elimination of Fear in the Deep South.’ For the first time in our work- 
shops a large number of Negroes attended. Now the need seemed greater 
than ever and Highlander announced 12 workshops for 1957 with a Seminar 
on “The South Thinking Ahead,” showing the human aspects of the integration 
struggle and celebrating its twenty-five years of working toward democracy. 
Approximately 307 enrolled for residential sessions and many concrete examples 
were pointed out: 
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1. Highlander students are among the spark plugs of an interracial 
citizen's committee which worked and is still working with children in 
Clinton, with citizens in Sevier County and in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

2. Highlander-trained students have been in the forefront in organizing 
a credit union for teachers, a co-operative for rural citizens, and political 
strength in support of better schools and justice in the courts in Charleston, 
Columbia, and Johns Island, South Carolina. 

3. At Tuskegee, Alabama, Highlander students are active in the civic 
association which has been carrying on an effective registration campaign despite 
powerful opposition. 

4. Scholarships to the public School Integration Workshops since 1953 
have been made possible by annual grants from the Field Foundation, Inc. 


At Highlander’s Seminar on ‘The South Thinking Ahead,’’ Martin Luther 
King, Jr. of the Montgomery Improvement Association, said: “I have long 
admired the noble purpose and courageous work of Highlander. The twenty- 
five years have stood for dauntless courage and fearless determination. You 
have given the South some of its most responsible leaders in this period of 
transition.” 

Myles Horton and 
Septima Clark 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND DELINQUENCY ETIOLOGY* 


A voluminous literature of empirical research demonstrates a correlation 
between variations of the incidence of juvenile delinquency and differentials 
of social class status." At least five dimensions of this correlation are well 
established in the literature. First, it has been found that crude rates’ of delin- 
quency vary significantly with class differentials based on income, home owner- 
ship, gainful employment of mothers and children, and other indices of economic 
resources. Second, the studies indicate that differences of the crude, rates of 
delinquency are correlated significantly with class differentials established on 
the basis of occupation, education, and other evidences of cultural attainment. 
Third, when class differentials are stated in terms of ecological location 
within an urban community, significant correlations between the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency and social stratification have been revealed. Fourth, 
the studies have indicated that high crude rates of delinquency are positively 
associated with minority group membership (Jews and Orientals regularly 
excepted) as one index of lower-class standing. And finally, some findings 
indicate that class differentials are reflected in the type of offenses reported. 
For many years the studies showed that lower-class children tended to commit 
such traditional offenses as larcency, truancy, sex violations, and the like. 
Children from the culturally, ecologically, and economically more favored strata 
seem, however, to prefer offenses commensurate with their greater knowledge, 
experiences, resources, and opportunities. 

The canons of scientific logic caution against interpreting correlation, 
however perfect, as equivalent to causation. The students of both stratifi- 
cation and juvenile delinquency constantly repeat this caution when reporting 
the correlates of social class. That is, for example, they warn that the lower- 
class status of Negro, poorly educated, transitional zone, and low-income 
families does not explain the high rate of juvenile delinquency that their 
children regularly exhibit. Nor indeed is the converse true, even though it may 
be argued with some cogency. Yet the evidence of the class linkage of juvenile 
delinquency is so overwhelming that it cannot be shrugged off in the search 
for explanations. 

It will advance the analysis if we affirm that delinquency is social 
behavior and therefore not intrinsically different from conventional behavior. 





*Revised and abbreviated from a paper presented at the Institute on Juvenile 
Delinquency, St. Louis University, June 11, 1957. 
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Each social act of a child, both delinquent and conventional, issues from a 
complex configuration of past and present circumstances, psychological, physical, 
social, and cultural. The explanation of the child’s acts, and indeed of his total 
pattern of social action is to be sought within this dynamic configuration of 
factors. 

Within this frame of reference it is possible to identify and delineate in 
broad outline the significance of social class in the etiology of juvenile delin- 
quency.” A social class constitutes a social system, or perhaps more precisely, 
it conditions the social system within which a child is socialized and acts. 
For as Joseph A. Kahl observes, ‘‘the sources of a family’s position are shared by 
many other similar families: there are only a limited number of types of occu- 
pations or of possible positions in the property systems.’ 

Social class shapes the organization of a child’s social world, conditioning 
the number and types of groups, associations and institutions that he confronts. 
His class influences the values and norms of his effective culture, defining the 
meaning of objects, persons, and experiences, and conditioning his reactions to 
them. His class position determines the physical setting of his life and 
influences the range of alternatives that are accessible to him. In short, 
while social class cannot decide the basic issue of membership in the society, 
nevertheless it determines in decisive manner the quality of that membership. 
Virtually everything in the child’s life, from the chance to stay alive during 
the first year after birth to the chance to view fine arts, to remain healthy 
and grow tall, to avoid becoming a delinquent and so on, is conditioned by 
his class position. 

Each child will have rearing, but his class will influence the nature and 
content of that rearing. To be educated is part of each child’s birthright, but 
his class position will condition the amount and nature of that education. 
If he survives, he will be housed, clothed, and fed, but his social status will 
affect the length of his life as well as the quality of life experiences. When he 
grows up he will enter the world of work, but his class identification will 
influence the occupation he follows. He will be motivated by ambitions within 
the ambit of the social order, but his place in the stratification structure will 
condition the level and direction of his aspirations. And so it goes with 
virtually every aspect of life. It is a piece of the whole cloth of American 
life, but its size, weave, and texture will be qualified decisively by the social 
class with which he is originally identified. 

Further, it may be shown that the lower-class social situation tends to 
predispose toward the high incidence of juvenile delinquency in at least three 
ways. First, the cultural heritage is functionally restricted, devoid of any set 
of dominant universals, behaviorally pluralistic, and therefore organized to 
maximize or tolerate delinquency as one mode of social action. The variety 
of norms and values that comprise the effective cultural milieu in this class 
situation is materially and demonstrably less that of the more favored status 
groups and areas. A child of the lower class confronts a constricted normative 
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vista of information, ideas, experiences, personality types, social relationships, 
objects, and the like. The range of cultural alternatives is thus narrowed. 
Impoverishment of the cultural context is associated with pauctiy of education 
recreational inadequacy, occupational restrictions, poor housing, curtailed read- 
ing, listening, and viewing patterns, customs of short distance travel and 
visiting, limiting modes of political and social affiliation and activity, and the 
like—all of which have been shown to characterize the lower-class social situ- 
ation.’ Commenting on the limiting cultural exposure of lower-class individ- 
uals, Genevieve Knupfer writes: “The underprivileged person has seen less, 
read less, heard about less, has in his whole environment experienced fewer 
changes than the socially privileged, and simply knows of fewer possibilities.’’* 

At the same time the social situation of the lower-class person is distin- 
guished by a significant type of cultural pluralism. The milieu is woven, 
distinctively and significantly, of normative threads from both the conventional 
and the antisocial worlds, and thus lacks any clear set of dominant universals. 
Solomon Kobrin observes: “...a duality of conduct norms in the high rate 
areas rather than the hegemony of either conventional or criminal value systems 
may be regarded as the fundamental sociological fact in the culture of these 
communities." 

This impoverished, unsteady, dualistic situation tends to maximize the anti- 
social values. Juvenile activities and groupings emerge from this normative 
complex as one expression of the organization and adjustment of social life in 
the lower-class world. Such activities become confined and ordered by a more 
or less systematic¢ body of shared values, attitudes, and norms. The antisocial 
cultural configuration not only comprises an effective and unevenly sanctioned 
part of the total social heritage, but also expresses rejection of middle-class 
conventionality. 

Second, the social structure of the lower-class situation functions to acti- 
vate and transmit this complex of restricted and dualistic values and norms. 
In this situation, the child confronts an organized way of life that espouses 
both the conventional and the delinquent modes of conduct. Socialization and 
day-to-day action occur within a duality of cultures that is implemented by an 
ongoing social structure. 

Robert K. Merton has demonstrated how antisocial behavior is rooted in 
the general social structure." In a classic passage Edwin H. Sutherland details 
the manner in which professional theft is structured into the pecuniary eco- 
nomic organization of American society.” Many familiar illustrations of this 
fact lie ready to hand In the lower-class neighborhoods of large cities the 
corner grocery, the pressing shop, or confectionery store may also be a numbers 
writing center; and the pawn shop is the usual place for converting stolen 
articles into ready cash. Each such local institution with its conventional and 
antisocial functions constitutes a normal part of the organized structure in lower- 
class communities. 

The criminal and delinquent norms are also implemented by social structures 
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that specialize in antisocial conduct. Consider, for example, one role of the 
criminal or delinquent gang, the numbers or narcotics racket, the bootlegging 
of prostitution establishment, and professional ‘fence’ and ‘‘mouthpiece.” Such 
institutions are part of the structure of organized life in lower-class areas of 
urban communities.” Socialization in this situation, therefore, requires acqui- 
sition of the appropriate attitudes and skills for adjusting to or utilizing these 
community agencies. 

Third, the lower-class social situation seems to function to motivate and 
stabilize delinquent conduct. The child in this milieu is confronted with a 
unique galaxy of behavior models representing both the conventional world and 
the realm of antisocial behavior. Some are neighborhood and class heroes, and 
therefore enjoy high local prestige. In the unsteady pluralistic cultural context, 
the antisocial models enjoy a considerable measure of legitimacy and thus 
compete on almost equal terms with conventionally sanctioned models for the 
child's allegiance. In one sense socialization and social action in this situation 
constitute a tug of war between these sets of inconsistent, variably sanctioned, 
and unequally evaluated conduct models and their advocates. 

William Foote Whyte has demonstrated the nature and functions of 
opposing sets of social models in a lower-class urban area." In more than a 
metaphorical sense every boy in this metropolitan neighborhood was a pawn in 
the struggle between the ‘corner boys’ and the “‘college boys’ for adherents. 

The mechanisms and processes of identification that determine a child's 
choice in this situation are not yet fully understood. We must assume that the 
general urges for security, recognition, new experience, and the like are as 
universal and imperious in lower-class children as among the other socioeco- 
nomic groups. The modes of their expression and the goals toward which they 
are directed may be decisively influenced by the social situation created by 
lower-class position. In one way or another and to one degree or another 
perhaps every social experience of such children makes some contribution to 
their identification with antisocial modes and models. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


*The researches reporting these correlations are far too numerous, extensive, 
and well known to require listing at this point. Most of the significant titles can 
be found in any reliable bibliography on the subject. It should be noted, however, 
that while the findings are not unanimous, the preponderance of the evidence 
reveals the social class correlation of juvenile delinquency. 


*The measures vary in inclusiveness from rates of commitment to correctional 
institutions to rates of acts known to the police. In the high-rate areas of big 
cities the percentage of boys classified as delinquents will therefore vary from 
about 25 to 66, depending on which measure is employed. All the measures 
are crude indices at best. 


*See the tabular summary of empirical measures of these correlates in Leonard 
Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology, Evanston: Rowe Peterson, 1955, pp. 188-192. 


‘Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure, New York: Rinehart and 
Co., 1957, p. 13. 
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*Genevieve Knupfer, ‘Portrait of the Underdog,’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 11, p. 114, (Spring, 1947). 


‘Solomon Kobrin, “The Conflict of Values in Delinquency Areas," American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 16, No. 5, p. 656, (October, 1951). 


"Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” in Social Theory and 
Social Structure, Glencoe (Ill.): The Free Press, 1957, pp. 131-160. 


*Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1947, pp. 222-226. 


"See in this connection Walter C. Reckless, Vice in Chicago, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. 


“William Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 


Joseph S. Himes, North Carolina College, Durham 





REASONS FOR HOME SATISFACTION AND DISSATISFACTION OF MINORITY GROUP 
HOME OWNERS AND RENTERS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA* 


Study I (Owners) 


The modern acceptance of ‘good housing for everybody” as a goal of social 
policy has served to focus attention on the persistence of poor housing among 
racial and ethnic minorities. It is a known fact that these minority groups 
are ill housed in comparison with the rest of the population. As president 
Eisenhower observed in a 1954 Message to Congress, “Many members of minority 
groups, regardless of their income or their economic status, have had the 
least opportunity of ail our citizens to acquire good homes.’ 

In a survey of minority group conditions in the city of Los Angeles and 
adjacent areas, a random sampling of 673 families was questioned concerning 
various characteristics, including income, size and condition of their home, 
and their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the home in which they lived. 
It was learned that 306, or forty-five percent of the total number of minority 
families owned their own homes. In answer to the question of whether or 
not the families were satisfied or dissatisfied with the area in which they lived, 
the very large majority, eighty-nine percent of the 306 minority family home 
owners, expressed themselves as being either completely or fairly well satis- 
fied with the area. This study is an attempt to analyze the kinds of things 
that brought satisfaction or dissatisfaction to these minority group home owners, 





*This research was cosponsored by the Commission on Race and Housing and the 
Real Estate Research Program, Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University 
of California, Los Angeles, in co-operation with the Los Angeles Urban League. The 
survey was a one percent random sample of the minority families, including whites with 
Spanish surnames, based on adjusted 1950 Census data for Los Angeles and adjacent 
areas. The full report is in process of publication. 
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together with various characteristics of the families, reasons for living in the 
area, and other factors of an economic and social nature. 

When asked why they chose to live in the area, the satisfied owners stated 
first social environment, then the distance from their jobs, school shopping, 
etc., and next physical environment and the condition of the dwelling and the 
neighborhood. The dissatisfied owners, on the other hand, in answer to this 
question, stated first that it was the only place in which they could live, then 
the distance from their jobs, etc.; next the condition of the dwelling and neigh- 
borhood and, finally, the fact that relatives owned the home when they first 
moved in. When these same dissatisfied owners were asked what they did 
not like about the homes in which they lived, the majority of them referred 
to the social environment, the neighborhood, house, size, ‘everything’, and 
the physical environment. 

Many more valid indices than just the answers of the home owners them- 
selves as to their satisfaction or dissatisfaction are discovered in an analysis of 
various economic and social factors present in these minority families. Family 
size, tenure status, the household structure and condition, income and type of 
job, home payments and debt status—all these need to be considered, not 
only with regard to satisfaction and dissatisfaction, but also in the understanding 
of mobility inclinations on the part of minority group families who are home 


owners. 

Household size, as a variable, can have many meanings for residential satis- 
faction. ““The more persons in the household, the greater the demand for hous- 
ing space and the harder it may be for the household to command the space need- 
ed to satisfy these demands. This is the sheer quantitative aspect of household 
size.” The large majority of minority group homeowners lived in single family 
dwellings. Of the satisfied owners sixty-four percent had four persons or less in 
the home while six percent had eight or more. Seventy-six percent of these fami- 
lies had six or more rooms. Of the dissatisfied owners sixty percent had four or 
less persons in the family while eighteen percent had eight or more. Fifty-seven 
percent of these families had six or more rooms. From these figures it might 
appear that the objectively measured space within a dwelling unit is not as good 
a predictor of whether a household is satisfied as is the family’s estimation 
of that space as appropriate or not to its needs. 


Previous residential mobility studies have shown that owners are not as 
mobile as are renters. Long tenure in one home is also characteristic of the 
minority group home owners, whether they are satisfied with the home cordi- 
tions or not. Seventy percent of those who considered themselves satisfied 
had been in Los Angeles for ten years or more, and in their present home 
from three to ten years or more, with the majority of these in their homes 
for over ten years. The latter part of the previous statement is also true 
for the dissatisfied home owners, with a total of seventy-nine percent in the 
over-all category. However, a greater percent of the satisfied ones had pur- 
chased their homes in 1946 or after. This further adds to the conclusion 
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that the relationship between tenure and owner mobility potential is very 
high. 

On the whole, the homes in which the families live are reasonbly main- 
tained; however, more of the satisfied owner-occupied homes are being 
reasonably well maintained, ninety-eight percent, than are dissatisfied owner- 
occupied homes, ninety-four percent. Only two percent of the former group, 
but six percent of the latter group, were considered as living in homes that 
were dilapidated. 

A rough measure of the condition of the homes and the prevailingly 
better condition of satisfied owner-occupied homes is shown in the fact that 
only thirty-three percent of their homes were judged to be in need of major 
repairs, while sixty-one percent of the dissatisfied owner-occupied homes were 
judged to be in need of one, two or more major repairs. 


An analysis of the job description, kind of employer, and monthly wages 
of minority family owners brings to light some interesting comparisons between 
those who are satisfied and those who are dissatisfied with their present 
living conditions. Fifty-three percent of the satisfied home owners are in 
the skilled or professional categories, and sixteen percent listed government 
as their employer, while fifty-eight percent worked in private industry, and 
twenty-two percent were self-employed. Of the dissatisfied home owners, 
forty-eight percent are in the skilled or professional categories, and only four 
percent listed government as their employer, while seventy-seven percent 
worked in private industry and only eight percent were self-employed. Appar- 
ently the satisfied home owners had higher classified jobs, fifty-three percent 
to forty-nine percent; in addition there were fourteen percent more who were 
self-employed—as lawyers, doctors, dentists, professionals. 


Seventy-five percent of those who were satisfied were earning $3600 a 
year or more, while only sixty-three percent of the dissatisfied owners were 
earning similar amounts annually. To further point out the difference in 
income, fourteen percent of the satisfied families had incomes of $4800 or 
more annually, while there were not any dissatisfied families earning this 
amount or above. It has been assumed from other studies that the minorities 
with the higher incomes would be those dissatisfied; apparently income is not 
an important factor in affecting satisfaction for home owners. 

In answer to the question concerning the present home debt status of 
their dwelling, it was noted that forty-four percent of the satisfied home owners 
stated their home debt status as clear, while only twenty-nine percent of 
the dissatisfied home owners were in this category. Of the former group, 
only thirty percent had monthly payments on their homes of $55 or less while 
fifty-four percent of the latter group were in this range. There is a close 
relationship between monthly payment levels and value of homes. This would 
further indicate that the dissatisfied minority group home owners live in 
homes that are older and of a generally poorer quality. Also indicative of 


the close relationship between incomes, monthly payment levels and value of 
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homes is the fact that forty-nine percent of those who are satisfied have 
monthly payments ranging from $55 to $104. The corresponding number 
in this category among those who are dissatisfied is twenty-five percent. 

The real measure of satisfaction is best determined by the attitudes of 
the families toward moving. Only thirty-two percent of the total number, 
both satisfied and dissatisfied, want to move. By this standard, the majority 
of the minority group home owners are well satisfied. Of those expressing 
satisfaction, seventy-five percent have no plans for moving and the remaining 
twenty-five percent are planning to move only in the unspecified future. 
However, eighty-seven percent of the dissatisfied home owners want to move, 
either now or in the near future. It was interesting to note that the satisfied 
owners desiring to move stated that they preferred their next home to be, 
first, larger, and second, in a better neighborhood. The order of preference 
for those who were dissatisfied was just the reverse; they wanted first a 
better neighborhood and then a larger home. 

There are undoubtedly many complaints of an intangible nature that 
could result in dissatisfaction on the part of home owners, regardless of the 
racial or ethnic composition of the families. Owners exercise little control 
over the characteristics of their neighbors and are quite sensitive to a particular 
kind of social environment, location, and services as their family needs change. 
From the economic standpoint, many of the minority families are able to 
change their location and are willing to do so if suitable housing is available 
for them. Many of those who are now satisfied with their present living 
conditions find themselves in the same situation. The minority housing market 
is one which is being supplied only casually and not in proportion to the demand. 
On the basis of the dissatisfaction expressed by minority families who are 
home owners, builders as well as realtors might well work successfully in 
tapping this heretofore unrealized potential housing market. 


"Message from the President of the United States to the 83rd Congress, 2nd 
Session, January 25, 1954, (H. Doc. No. 306). 


*Peter H. Rossi, W’Ay Families Move, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, 
p. 77. 
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REASONS FOR HOME SATISFACTION AND DISSATIFACTION OF MINORITY 
GROUP HOME OWNERS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA* 


Study II (Renters) 


In a random sample survey of 673 minority group families in the city 
of Los Angeles and adjacent areas, it was learned that 367, or fifty-five per- 
cent of the total number of families interviewed, were renting their homes. 
It was further discovered that the majority, seventy-nine percent, expressed 
themselves as being either completely or fairly well satisfied with the area. 
The following study is an attempt to analyze the kinds of things that brought 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction to these minority group home renters, together 
with various characteristics of the families, reasons for living in the area, and 
other factors of an economic and social nature 

When asked why they chose to live in the area, the satisfied renters 
stated first the distance from their job, school, shopping, etc., then the 
social environment, and next the fact that it was the only place in .which 
they could live. The dissatisfied renters on the other hand, stated first that 
it was the only place they could secure in which to live, then the distance 
factor, and next the social environment. When these same dissatisfied renters 
were asked what they did not like about the home in which they lived, the 
principal complaints were about equally divided concerning the “dwelling 
unit space” and the neighborhood, house, size ‘‘everything.”” The other com- 
plaints, listed in the order of importance by the dissatisfied renters were the 
condition of the dwelling unit, the social environment, and the physical environ- 
ment. 

More valid indices than the answers of the home renters themselves as 
to their satisfaction or dissatisfaction are discovered in an analysis of various 
social and economic factors present in these minority families. Family size, 
tenure status, the household structure and condition, income and type of 
job, home payments and debt status—all these need to be considered, not 
only with regard to satisfaction and dissatisfaction but also in the under- 
standing of mobility inclinations on the part of minority group families 
who are home renters. 

Household size, as a variable, can have many meanings for residential 
satisfaction. “The more persons in the household, the greater the demand 
for housing space and the harder it may be for the household to command the 
space needed to satisfy these demands. This is the sheer quantitative aspect 
of household size.’ The majority of satisfied minority group home renters 
lived in single family dwellings. Of the satisfied tenants seventy-four per- 
cent had four persons or less in the home while seven percent had eight or 
more rooms. Of the dissatisfied home renters sixty percent lived either in 
double family units or in apartments, with the number in each group almost 





*See note Study I 
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divided half and half. While thirty-five percent lived in single-tamily dwell- 
ings sixty-nine percent had four or less persons in the family while seven per- 
cent had eight or more. Only twenty-nine percent of these dissatisfied fami- 
lies had six or more rooms. 

Previous residential mobility studies have shown that renters are much 
more mobile than are home owners. Long tenure in one home is not 
characteristic of the minority group home renters, whether they are satisfied 
with the conditions or not. Only thirty-two percent of those who considered 
themselves satisfied had been in Los Angeles for ten years or more and 
in their present homes from three to ten years or more. The correspond- 
ing figure for dissatisfied home renters was twenty-two percent. On the 
other hand, one out of every four of all renters had been in Los Angeles 
longer than one year but in their present residence less than one year. This 
is further indication of the mobility tendencies of minority renters and corre- 
sponds with the findings of previous residential mobility studies. 

The majority of the homes in which the families live who are satisfied 
are reasonably maintained. Even here, however, a large percentage of the 
homes are considered run down, one out of every three, with two percent 
of the homes in a dilapidated condition. It is in this area, perhaps, that 
one of the major reasons for dissatisfaction among minority home tenants 
appears. This latter group lived in residences in which only one out of 
every three were considered as reasonably maintained. Fifty-three percent of 
the homes were run down and twelve percent were dilapidated. 

A rough measure of the condition of the homes and prevailingly better 
condition of satisfied tenant-occupied homes is shown in the fact that the 
majority of their homes were not judged to be in need of major repairs. 
On the other hand, three out of four of the dissatisfied tenant-occupied homes 
were judged to be in need of one, two, or more major repairs. 

An analysis of the job description, kind of employer, and monthly wages 
of minority family renters brings to light some interesting comparisons between 
those who are satisfied and those who are dissatisfied with their present 
living conditions. There were no significant differences, percentagewise, 
between those in each group who were classified as professional, skilled, 
semiskilled, or unskilled, although the satisfied tenants did show a slightly 
higher percentage in each category. However, in an analysis of the kind of 
employer and the monthly wages, the comparisons are more significant. 
Twenty-three of the dissatisfied, but only fifteen percent of the satisfied listed 
government as their employer, while sixty percent of the former group and 
sixty-five percent of the latter group were employed in private industry. More 
of the satisfied tenants were self-employed, and a greater percentage of the 
dissatisfied were employed in domestic work. 

Fifty-five percent of those who were satisfied were earning $3600 a 
year or more, while seventy percent of the dissatisfied ones were earning similar 
amounts. To point out further the difference in income, almost half of the 
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satisfied were in the wage range from $3600 to $4800 anually, but only 
one out of three of the dissatisfied ones were in this category. Three per- 
cent of the dissatisfied renters were earning $6000 or more a year,, but there 
were not any of the satisfied families earning this amount or above. It has 
been assumed from other studies that the minorities with the higher incomes 
would be those who are dissatisfied with their present living conditions, and 
this is substantiated in the survey of minority families who are renters. 


There is a close relationship between monthly rent levels and value of 
homes. It was noted that thirty-four percent of the satisfied minority home 
renters were paying monthly rent of $55 or less while forty-one percent of 
the dissatisfied renters were paying similar amounts. On the other hand, 
nineteen percent of those who were satisfied were paying $75 or more monthly 
for their homes, and one percent were paying from $95 to $125 a month 
Only twelve percent of the dissatisfied families were paying $75 or more 
monthly, and there were none paying as much as $95 a month. This would 
further indicate that the dissatisfied minority group home renters live in homes 
that are older and of a generally poorer quality. 

The real measure of satisfaction is best determined by the attitudes of 
the families toward moving In answer to the question of whether they 
wanted to move, only thirty-eight percent of the satisfied renters replied in 
the affirmative, but ninty-nine percent of the dissatisfied renters said 

Asked “when?” less than one out of four of the satisfied group answered 
“now,” but three out of five of the dissatisfied wanted to move now. While . 
thirty percent of the former group wanted to move in the distant future, 
only one percent of the dissatisfied were willing to wait that long. It was 
interesting to note that both the satisfied as well as the dissatisfied renters 
desiring to move stated that they preferred their next home to be, first, larger, 
and second, in a better neighborhood. 

The very high degree of dissatisfaction has created a desire on the part 
of a large percentage of the minority renters to leave their present homes 
and move elsewhere. It is evident that many of the families are living in 
homes that are substandard and in need of major repairs. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint, many of the minority families are able to change their 
location and are willing to do so if suitable housing is available for them. 


—Fred E. Case, S. Lynn Clark, and James H. Kirk 


"Peter H. Rossi, WAy Families Move, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, 
p. 77. 
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CONTEXTS OF GROWTH 


LEONORA C. LANE 











This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts 
by social institutions and agencies to provide for children an environ- 
ment conducive to growth, 


COMMUNITY INFLUENCE ON HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 


The present article is the third and concluding article in a series devoted 
to the agencies of society which influence growth and development in children. 
Preceding articles were concerned with the family as a primary socializing in- 
fluence. The current article is an analysis of community influences as the 
fundamental “context in which significant educational processes take place.” 
This context is a human one; some might consider it a laboratory; others may see 
it as a ‘school of living.” Whatever the idiom, the idea persists—the child is 
growing up in a complexity of interests and activities, in a diversity of economic 
and social conditions, and is exposed continuously to varying attitudes and values. 

A child’s parents are his first socializing agents but other agencies and 
experiences’ contribute to his socialization. High on the list is the community, 
and significant among community influences is the school, which by compulsion 
of law reaches all the community's children. Immediate neighborhood rela- 
tionships, however, exert pressure upon children long before they are of 
school age. Children experience reward and punishment according to neigh- 
borhood values. Concepts of right and wrong, of self and others, and of 
society are learned both in the home and in the neighborhood. Children learn 
early to evaluate persons, ideas, things, functions, and each other's actions. 
Consequently, they have an early awareness of social structure, their place in the 
structure, and also appropriate roles and statuses. These learnings take place 
in the community. Brownwell insists that “the community is the only con- 
text in which significant education takes place.” (Brownwell, Human Com- 
munity, Part VI.) 


Concepts. 


Concepts of community are many. Definitions seem inadequate and im- 
practical in the wake of such concrete behavior as family living, making im- 
portant decisions on vital issues, adjusting to and conserving natural and 
human resources, educating the young, and all the other intricate goings on 
of life conducive to good living. Ideas of community persist throughout 
history in the records, for example, of Hebraic communities established by the 
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families of Abraham and Jacob; agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
communities developed in the fertile plains between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, political units such as the demes of Attica, Anglo-Saxon farm and 
village system, and New England town and village life. Arthur Morgan in 
Heritage of Comunity reports several present-day survivals of what he calls 
true community. In each of the widely separated communities one sees the per- 
. sistence of a “depth and vigor of social and spiritual quality." The Morgan 
_ report includes abstracts of Stefansson’s story of Eskimo “Golden Rule” 
communities, Hall’s description of village life in Burma, Carroll's interpre- 
tation of Indian community living in the South West, and Morgan’s own 
analysis of comunity life of the Hutterites, of Czech immigrant farmers, and 
of Amish and Menonite groups. Many little democratic societies in their 
community structure and spirit, Morgan concludes, have had great qualities 
that lie at the heart of good living—qualities that have enabled them to 
endure through long adversity and to continue with spirits unbroken and 
with character and purpose intact. He questions our using the word commun- 
ity loosely as a name for almost any local society. He reserves the word 
community for the primary group community and then only when it is “a 
vital social organism with an intensity cf social consciousness, a completeness 
of understanding, an internal harmony, and a stability and normality of 
personality not often seen in a culture of specialism and industrial urbanism.” 

The word community is a fluid one and as such is difficult to define 
precisely, says Brownell, who uses the term in four different ways. In this 
expanded connotation the word may refer to a group of people who know 
each other well, to a geographical place group, to a phyletic group, one in 
which unity of stock or blood has precedence, and finally community as a 
timeless unity of human meanings. Social designations, geographical and 
economic considerations, biological functioning, metaphysical and poetic inter- 
pretation amplify Brownell’s connotation and usage of the term community. 

When the word community is used in reference to child growth and develop- 
ment it becomes necessary then to approach the problem through the several 
disciplines that contribute to an understanding of conditions that facilitate 
growth. In the present article emphasis will be given to such important com- 
ponents of community living as people, natural and human resources and 
man’s use of them; structure and organization, and process and methods that 
facilitate community action, state of mind eventuating in community well-being, 
and interdependence leading to a coinciding of what is good for the individual 
and what is good for society. 


What functions can community serve in the child's adjustment to the 
demands of living? Since the community is the context in which a child’s 
education takes place, it might be well to examine community also in terms of 
two major functions: giving responsibility to children and youth and providing 
opportunity for them to participate in significant action within the community. 
If community functions are interpreted in the light of responsibility and 
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participation, adult attitudes toward school and teacher attitudes toward com- 
munity may need revising. 

As contributing editor to the section Contexts of Growth I have repeat- 
edly acknowledged my indebtedness to Dr. Baker Brownell for his examination 
of current educational practices. For those who may not have read his article, 
“The Short Stave in the Educational Barrel" (Journal of Human Relations, 
Winter, 1955) a few pertinent questions are quoted: “What then is the 
human community? Why is the community so important?” ‘The community 
is more than just one of many kinds of human association. It is the funda- 
mental group in which human responsibility is created and human personality 
bred. In its several forms such as the family, the village, the rural neighbor- 
hood, this group of familiar, mutually responsibile people provides the only 
context in which moral values can develop. In the fullest sense indeed this is 
the human context of the value principle itself. The community as the pri- 
mary context and resource of the educational process is given too little attention. 
It is, to repeat, the short stave in the educational barrel.’ 


Adult Influences: Neighbors 


Adults in the community who influence lives of children include parents, 
relatives, teachers, clergymen, physicans, public servants, neighbors, tradesmen, 
workers of all kinds, and strangers. All of these individuals, working inde- 
pendently and cooperatively, constitute educational resources of the child. They 
are human factors in his cultural environment, for they not only set expecta- 
tions but teach him directly or indirectly to master life’s demands. However, 
among many community influences, as we have already stated, the school is 
the one agency which reaches all of the community's children. Teachers and 
other school personnel then are charged with the responsibility of helping 
children understand the world in which they live and also to guide them in 
character formation and in their assuming of citizenship responsibilities. 


Teacher Influences. 


What opportunities are provided for teachers to know the comunities in 
which they work? At what levels do they participate in community affairs? 
From the Office of Education Publication, comes Education for Better Living: 
The Role of the School in Community Living. (Bulletin 1956, No. 9, 339 p., 
U.S.Government Printing Office). This survey covers sixteen nations and 
colonial areas and shows what teachers are doing to improve their communities. 
Teachers are seen participating in such learning experiences as establishing a 
playground in Harlem, teaching nomad tribesmen in Iran the principles of 
sanitary bread-making, and helping Aymara Indians improve agricultural pro- 
ductions in a region more than two and one-half miles above sea level. 

Here and there one finds evidence that educators recognize the human 
community as the context in which the educational process takes place and 
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are privileged, themselves, to participate in particular application of the prin- 
ciple. Elsie Ripley Clapp (The Use of Resources in Education, N. Y., Harper 
and Bros., 1952) has had such a privilege working in an agricultural area 
in Kentucky helping to revitalize a true community school and in the coal fields 
of West Virginia helping to create a school on the subsistence homestead set up 
by the Government for the rehabilitation of the men and their families left 
destitute in abandoned mining camps of that region. Dr. Clapp’s account 
of both ventures is a compendium of educational philosophy and practices. 
Of especial interest for the present article is the active teacher-participation in 
the life of a rural community in Northern Kentucky. Teachers in this venture 
had never taught in a rural community. The region was strange. They 
learned about the area from libraries and through a variety of printed matter, 
but their greatest source of information was face to face contacts with the 
people in the community, especially the “real old people’’ who themselves had 
lived history. As soon as the teachers arrived they were engaged in an endless 
round of meeting parents, becoming acquainted with children’s needs, locating 
teaching materials, studying economic conditions of the area—in other words 
becoming sensitive to impressions and feeling the full impact of their new 
surroundings. 

The commission given this group of educators was to “make a good 
school.’” Modern methods of teaching were to be introduced to foster the 
functions of the school in the community and to extend them if possible. 
Health and recreational programs were to be established. The county Board 
of Education and the parents felt a need to have the school function as a 
community school and serve also as a model for other schools in the county. 


One of the problems encountered in the school was poor morale in the 
student body. Poor work habits, disobedience, and other behavior difficul- 
ties were readily observed, but the problem of morale went deeper into the 
lives of the children and their parents. Miss Clapp’s penetration into possible 
causes for children’s poor school habits is best seen in the following quotation 
which reveals her identification with the community. “The adjustment, I 
want to say, was not only theirs but ours. As we lived in the community and 
grew to know the people, we began to understand better some of the traits the 
children exhibited. We came to realize the emphasis remote country living 
puts on individual ways of acting and feeling and thinking, and the per- 
manence of hurts and grudges that are brooded over and not erased by swift 
events and changing contacts; to understand the curiosities of the lone-living, 
the unceasing interest in neighbors—what they do, what they say, where they 
are going, and why; to know the social-change value of news and gossip, to 
appreciate the special flovor of country humor and repartee and the merits of a 
good story—on someone else.” 

Considerable space has been given to the account of work done in a 
community school because the work was done by a group of teachers who were 
living in strange surroundings but made themselves a part of the community 
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through active learning of the resources of the children and their families 
and through learning how to use school curriculum and community activ- 
ities for more purposeful living. Dr. Clapp’s work in rural Kentucky 
is an effective demonstration of two major functions of the human commun- 
ity, giving responsibility to children and youth and providing them with 
the opportunity for participating in meaningful experiences. 


Cultural Learnings. 


Adults other than teachers contribute to the socialization of children. Cul- 
tures the world over charge adults with the responsibility of teaching the 
child the ways of his society. All adults then have teaching roles since they 
are society's socializing agents. The list includes in addition to parents, relatives, 
and teachers, clergymen, friends, neighbors, acquaintances and all other members 
of society with whom the child interacts as he grows and develops. As a conse- 
quence, home, school, and community are all parts of one inseparable socializing 
experience which Ralph Templin calls the “unified educational approach.” 
This approach recognizes that the community is educating us for good or ill, 
irrespective of what is being done through recognized educational procedures 
and institutions. Therefore true education must involve simultaneous attack 
upon the inner factors and outer factors which play upon life. The small 
Community is peculiarly the setting for this approach. (Significance of 
Decentralization for Community Life, Comunity Service News, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, November-December, 1947.) 


Recent concern for educational reconstruction has focused attention on 
communities as schools for adults. Lund, in a 1949 Freedom Pamphlet, says 
that whether the school-centered community is a neighborhood within one of 
our large cities, or a small town with its rural service area, it can become an 
effective school for its citizens. He has faith in the cooperative attack upon 
common problems and sees in such self-education not only growth in under- 
standing of their immediate and local problems but an increased understanding 
of the larger problems of the world. Lund selects six sample areas in which 
adults in any comunity might seek understanding and develop action programs 
by representative and democratic means. The Lund curriculum for the commu- 


nity school suggests topics such as: 


1. “We should learn to get along better with each other.” Learnings 

in this area relate to problems generated by inter-group relationships 

in all sections of the country. 

“What about labor in your community?” The citizen has an oppor- 

tunity here to examine some of the fundamental aspects of our social, 

economic, and political system. 

3. “What about our public services?” How effectively does the com- 
munity meet its responsibilities for education, health, welfare and 
necessary public utilities? 


ho 
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4. ‘We must learn to work with nature.’ How intelligently is the 
community using its natural resources? How much concern is it 
giving needs of future generations ? 


5. “Let's get acquainted with rural people.’ What efforts are made to 
understand economic difficulties encountered in bringing to the 
farmer some of the comfort and convenience enjoyed by city folk? 


6. “Let's share in what we Jearn and what we do.” What is the com- 
munity doing to attack one of the most difficult problems in adult 
education—maintaining effective lines of communication? Are its 
citizens provided with day-by-day accounts of important issues? 


The Lund curriculum is only suggestive, yet it demonstrates possibilities 
for continuing schooling throughout an individual’s life time and serves as 
further documentation of recent attempts to enrich the human community. 


Youth in the Community. 


One continuously serious problem in community living is providing 
meaningful experiences for children and youth in an era of material and 
mechanical development. The shift from rural to urban living, decline in 
family solidarity, multiple organizations, and other changes in community 
processes bring them increasing dilemmas for adults charged with guiding 
the socialization of children and youth. Chores are few, recreation is publicly 
sponsored, neighbors no longer share in the rearing of other people's children, 
housing facilities and neighborhood conditions are frequently sub-standard 
when measured in terms of child growth and development. Such community 
organizations as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Y.M.C.A.'s and Y.W.C.A.’s 
provide opportunities for some of the nation’s children to participate in 
responsible and satisfying leisure-time experiences. Seriously deprived children 
may have neither the encouragement nor nominal fees for participation. Many 
of the recreational experiences, however, do not necessarily guarantee happiness 
in living. Some children have the potential for creating their own recreation 
and frquently may be prevented from doing so because of peer influence or 
because of relatively fixed institutional programs. 

One significant responsibility of adults in the community is to support 
and encourage children in creative efforts directed toward real accomplishment. 
Many people will remember one of the brighter outcomes of our depression 
years, the National Youth Administration projects and other enterprises in 
which youth were given opportunity to participate in enduring projects of 
community improvement. Paul R. Hanna tells the story of an intelligent use 
of human resources in designing and achieving a better environment. The 
underlying philosophy of guiding youth in serving their community, though 
expressed two decades ago when economic security had been perilously threat- 
ened, is pertinent to today’s world and further documents the thesis of the 
present article, that the community is a vital context in which the educative 
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process is nurtured. (Paul R. Hanna and Research Staff, Youth Serves the 
Community, D. Appleton-Century, 1956, pp 3-20). 

One basic assumption Dr. Hanna and his staff made was that democracy 
furnishes the most satisfactory basis on which to run society. If we propose 
to develop and respect each individual and to keep public decisions in the hands 
of all the people, writes Dr. Hanna, then we must encourage everybody to think. 
Each family, shop, factory, school system, university, and government must 
be so run that each member is encouraged to think and to suggest improvements. 
Cooperative community activities furnish both the child and adu!t direct practice 
in the thinking-acting aspect of democracy. “In an economy of interdependence 
the common welfare comes first as the necessary, prerequisite means to the 
welfare of the individual.” Democracy then is committed to cooperative 
effort for the prerequisite common good. Education becomes the function of 
many institutions in the community including the family, the church, the 
school, the club, and other socializing agencies. 

Another principle of the Hanna philosophy is that changes in the world 
come abruptly. Precipitate and almost cataclysmic changes experienced by our 
country in depression days of 1936 resulted in a reorientation of educational 
policies in much the same way as recent national dissatisfaction with our scien- 
tific attainments has demanded re-evaluation of our educational system. The need 
for thoughtful study is an inherent part of education and life in order to prepare 
individuals to face novelty of change. The temptation for one additional quota- 
tion from Hanna's underlying philosophy cannot be resisted. “Science which in- 
creases in geometric ratio through its discoveries and inventions changes our 
world affairs with bewildering rapidity." To summarize the underlying philoso- 
phy of a successful venture in true community, as enunciated by Hanna and 
his associates, we note that an actual situation in a community responsibility faced 
is the ideal unit of educative experience. When, in addition, responsible leaders 
of a community join the young in carrying forward an enterprise in which all 
share, the value of the experience is immeasurably enhanced. 


Education of Teachers. 


What experiences in education as community improvement or as enriched 
comunity living are provided for prospective teachers? What are the range and 
depth of community contacts of teachers generally? Teacher-education pro- 
grams, licensing procedures and in-service education of teachers are requiring 
increased emphasis on human relations. Very few students graduate from 
teacher-education institutions without some understanding of the importance of 
teacher-parent cooperation and other teacher-community relationships. Many 
students engage in field work or teaching experiences wich include active 
participation such as making home visits, helping teachers take children to points 
of interest in the community, helping children organize hobby fairs, playing 
games with children, telling stories in children’s rooms of libraries, in orphan- 
ages, in hospital wards, or in regular classrooms. A common practice in many 
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college classes in sociology, psychology, and education is to require students to 
make first-hand observations of child behavior. These observations invariably 
lead to study of family and community life. Many students also participate in 
economic, political or religious conferences organized by their college to extend 
the range of their setting beyond the college community. Community surveys. 
though not always made by students as participant observers provide an oppor- 
tunity for first-hand knowledge and also help them become sensitive to the 
need for accuracy of information. A psychology department in a near-by 
college has included the following items in a learning experience growing out 
of a course in human growth and development: Survey your home community 
so that you will learn about facilities available for health care, accident preven- 
tion and control, detection and prevention of communicable diseases, wholesome 
recreation outside of school hours for all age levels of the population, care of 
children with special needs, control of movie programs, especially children’s 
attendance, library services for children and adults, and any other services that 
a community should provide for its citizens. 


Studies of community relationships engaged in by teachers reveal three 
major types, professional, civic, and leisure-time activities. Professional con- 
tacts of any and all teacher-community relations in which one seeks to further the 
aims and purposes of the school. Civic activities include those in which the 
teacher strives to function as a responsible citizen in the community. Leisure-time 
pursuits are more personal and may be thought of as the individual’s concern 
for his own personality development. The three types are not mutually exclusive. 


Greenhoe made an analysis of community relationships of 9,122 public 
school teachers and discovered that teachers take part in the following types of 
activities: civic, economic, fraternal, leisure-time, patriotic societies, political 
groups, professional, relief-welfare, youth groups, and other associations. The 
average teacher, however, according to Greenhoe’s findings, participates in 
only four activities. In no activities other than church work and parent-teacher 
efforts do teachers exercise significant local leadership. Greenhoe concludes 
that the teacher's life in a community is a continuous process of attempted 
assimilation by townsfolk. The teacher is a stranger in the group. He is not 
always a we-member. Greenhoe has compiled considerable evidence to show 
that even though communities exercise rigid conduct controls over teachers, a 
high percentage of teachers indicated an acceptance of community control over 
their non-school conduct. On the other hand, Greenhoe pointed out that 
if teachers feel that their freedom as citizens is unduly limited, they grow 
restless and unhappy and cannot, therefore, do their best work. This study 
completed in 1941, included teachers from both elementary and high schools. 
Two thirds of the teachers were in elementary schools. This meant a pre- 
ponderance of women teachers (84 per cent). The population sample as 
described by Greenhoe was ‘predominantly native-white stock” from lower 
middle class homes, of rural or small town origin, and for the most part 
unmarried. What would the findings be if a study were made of community 
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controls of conduct for a teacher-population sample of non-white native stock 
in urban areas? Since most elementary school faculties now include an in- 
creasing number of men and a continuously increasing number of married 
women, would it not be logical to expect more “‘we’’ feeling and more signi- 
ficant leadership by teachers? Greenhoe’s findings imply a need for such 
research. 

Integration of theory and practice in the education of teachers is an 
established principle. If the education of teachers has been liberal in the 
true sense, it provides for them education beyond the book. Learnings will be 
focused upon appreciating parent responsibility, knowing children as they live 
beyond the walls of the school, understanding family behavior in varying eco- 
nomic and social levels, interpreting economic and political overtones, cataloging 
available community resources, and in general developing a feeling for the 
community as a living enterprise. Efforts to integrate teachers into community 
living may be observed in teacher-orientation programs organized jointly by 
community leaders and university faculties. Crowe and Crowe, in Human 
Development and learning, describe procedures followed in the public schools 
of New York City. The program implements two vital objectives: (1) “to 
give the teachers who are new to a school the security of knowing what to do 
and when, and (2) the feeling that the teacher and his family are a part of 
the school and the community.”” “In addition, orientation procedures should 
serve to unite the entire staff into one group which is working toward the 
fulfillment of the educational goals of the school.” The authors suggest a 
program that may be used in orienting a new teacher in a small town having a 
population of about 20,000. Responsibilities of community and faculty include 
the following: 


1. Community groups may help find suitable living quarters, intro- 
duce the teacher to members of the community through social 
functions, provide information about economic and social life, invite 
teachers to join organizations, and to attend a church of their own 


choice. 


nN 


Community directories may contain maps, local transportation sched- 
ules and routes, lists of other facilities, and information on cultural 


resources. 

3. Faculty groups may introduce teachers to their prospective associates, 
appoint “big brothers’’ to familiarize new teachers with school 
routine. 

4. Administration may hold conferences before term begins and clarify 
teacher responsibilities, explain workings of the school, discover 
special talents of new teachers, and provide opportunities for use of 
these talents. 

5. Faculty handbooks may contain such items as special school regu- 
lations, personnel policies of the board of education, and other 
necessary information. 
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The suggestions listed above may be adapted to any community. The basic 
elements, write Crowe and Crowe, are genuine friendliness and helpfulness, 
ingredients which should increase the ‘“‘we’’ feeling in teacher-community reia- 
tionships. 

How does the community influence personal and social adjustments in 
children? The discussion up to this point has concentrated on the lives of 
adults in the community. This emphasis does not discount the socializing 
influence of the child’s peers but recognizes the inescapable responsibilities that 
parents, teachers, and other adults in the community have for initiating the 
child into the ways of his culture and guiding him through his several stages of 
development. Probably the heaviest responsibility that adults must assume is 
to make certain that children arrive at adulthood with constructive social 
attitudes. To this end the community imposes a series of demands. Parents 
must provide a home and protection for their children. The good community 
augments that protection by recognizing the needs of children, protecting them 
against physical dangers, moral and spiritual hazards and disease; providing 
them with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and making pro- 
visions for their cultural and social needs. These provisions are listed as 
the rights of children in Article IX of the Children’s Charter. (White House 
Conference, 1930, Addresses and Abstracts of Committee Reports.) 


Impact of Community. 


Any attempt to assess community influences upon personal and social adjust- 
ment in children eventually recognizes that social status plays a significant 
role in community living. Different patterns of behavior are manifested 
by individuals from different strata. In each social class a child learns 
different forms of behavior concerning family relationships, aggression, school 
success or his life's work. His codes of right and wrong, his social 
goals, his punishments and rewards and even his anxieties may vary in 
accord with social-class cultures. | The Lynds, Warner, and Havighurst 
Davis and Gardner and others have contributed empirical findings concerning 
social class structure and child-rearing practices. There seems to be general 
agreement that American society has a class structure, but there is considerable 
disagreement as to the basis and organization of that structure and its effect upon 
personality development. 

Our major concern is community influence upon personal and social 
adjustment in children. What kind of physical setting is conducive to whole- 
some personality adjustment? How does the habitat of the child affect his 
behavior? What kind of housing is available for his family? White House 
Conference publications, especially the Children’s Charter 1930 devote consid- 
erable space to housing and neighborhood standards. Basic principles of these 
standards include: (1) meeting the physiological and phychological needs of the 
individual, (2) protection against contagion and (3) protection against 
accidents. Continuing our atempts to assess community influence upon the lives 
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of children we may study community demands for housing codes. Do these 
codes insist upon adequate provisions for regulation of temperature, exposures 
sufficient in number and size to guarantee daylight for all rooms, protection 
against noise, and provisions for adequate play space? Are household facili- 
ties reasonably sufficient? What are the guarantees for safe water supply, 
adequate toilet and sewerage facilities, absence of vermin, sanitary conditions 
in the vicinity and other provisions to minimize danger of infection by con- 
tact? How safe is the dwelling? How effectively have fire hazards been 
eliminated? What protection is provided against electric shocks, burns, falls, or 
other mechanical injuries? How consistently and efficiently is the neighbor- 
hood protected against traffic hazards? (N. A. Pond, “How Does Housing 
Affect Health?’ Public Health Report, 61:665-672, 1946). 

Community attitudes toward labor affect children’s lives directly and 
indirectly. How readily may parents obtain employment? What are the 
worker's opportunities for advancement? Is the worker's security threatened 
by unemployment or the prospect of irregular employment? Is he treated as a 
human being? Do adults in the community help children build realistic 
attitudes toward prestige value of occupation? Does the child learn to value 
work as a privilege or does he look upon it as scourge? 

Since society demands that an individual get and hold a job, we may 
well ask what happens to an individual and his children when, as a conse- 
quence of wide spread economic dislocations and protracted general unem- 
ployment, he loses his job? An increasing number of socioligists and psycol- 
ogists have sought answers to this question. Bakke, Kamarovsky, Rundquist 
and Sletto, and others working independently conclude that insecurity, loss 
of status, resignation, change in moral attitudes, mental disorder may result 
from continued inability to find employment. Studies show that children and 
youth are affected adversely in unemployment crises. They are often emotion- 
ally unstable, irritable, hypersensitive, resentful, and nervous. Frequently they 
become truants. Older children and adolescents suffer more than the younger 
ones. (M. Dunn, Mental Hygiene 18 (1934) 270-286. H. C. Schumaker, 
Mental Hygiene 18 (1934) 287-293.) During the peak of the depression years 
in the United States boys and girls already in conflict with their parents by 
reason of parental unemployment became rebellious and left their homes to 
become drifters and tramps. (T. Minchan, Boy and Girl Tramps of America, 
1934). Unemployment of parents also has an adverse effect upon discipline in 
the home and upon school work. We have seen in these reports importance of 
parental employment in the personal-social adjustment of children and their 
parents. 

In three areas of living that are frequently used as indices of social status— 
housing, neighborhood, and parental occupation, we have underlined many 
of the ideas discussed in the beginning section on concepts of community. We 
have seen in community provision for housing and neighborhood standards, 
and in community attitudes toward labor, potential measuring rods for the 
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goodness of a community. However, we need to consider also such topics as 
community attitudes toward child labor, the relative effect of rural and urban 
communities upon children, community provision for children who must live 
in institutions, concern for education, religious life and general effectiveness 
of the church, control of mass media of communication, and provision foz 
recreational activities. These we will consider in our next article which will also 


include a list of criteria which we hope will be useful in measuring the goodness 
of any community. 
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THE NEGRO RECORD IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Prospects for the Decade Ahead 


Several years ago a well-known figure on the national civic scene asked 
me whether I was “‘satisfied” with progress toward equal opportunities. My 
response was, “What progress?’ Nonplussed, my questioner asked, “Well 
don’t you think we have made progress, say in the last decade?”’ My answer 
was, “We have achieved movement, but whether it is progress or not is another 
question, because progress isn't progress unless it is fast enough.” My friend 
thought the question over a moment, and then responded, “I think I see 
what you mean. You mean that our movement forward may not be fast 
enough to meet the needs of the times.” 

This is a point that we all need to consider seriously these days—not 
only white Americans from the standpoint of the numerically dominant majority, 
but also Negro Americans from the standpoint of a numerical minority. What 
would have been remarkable progress 25 years ago may not be fast enough 
today to meet the sharp challenge of a world that is whirling at such a rapid 
pace as to make the ordinary rate of progress seem by comparison to be retro- 
gression. 





Suppose in 1934 when colored Americans were unemployed at from one 
and one half to three times their proportion in the population; when the 
median income of Negroes was approximately 40% of that of whites; when the 
great majority of labor unions barred Negroes from membership or harassed 
Negro union cardholders in their search for employment; when services in 
the Armed Forces was on a restricted Jim Crow basis; when most of the 
agencies of the Federal Government—to say nothing of the state governments— 
were barring Negro employment entirely or restricting it to the lowest paid 
levels; suppose that in 1934, with those conditions pertaining throughout 
the country, progress had been achieved along the lines and at the rate demon- 
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strated since World War II; if this had happened most colored Americans 
would have considered that the social millenium had arrived—that all of 
the Negroes’ economic problems were being resolved. And suppose in 1934 
the Supreme Court had made the series of decisions on racial segregation that 
were made during the spring of 1954. If this had happened within that 
frame of social circumstances, 20 years ago—the wildest dreams of Negro 
leadership would have seemed to be coming true. 


But 1958 is not 1934. Much water has passed under the bridge of 
social progress, world-widely as well as nationally. Peoples held in colonial 
dependency for hundreds of years have gained independence; dark areas of 
the world life have been opened to the sunlight of political freedom and eco- 
nomic partnership with the advanced nations. The whole concept regarding 
man’s dignity and right to full expression of his beliefs and capabilities has 
been revised. What would have been progress in 1934 is not necessarily 
progress in 1958. 





Further we have learned something—we Americans during the past 24 years: 
We have learned about the reverse side of opportunity; for we have learned 
that without acceptance of responsibility the fact of opportunity is meaningless; 
we have learned that all of the laws in the world can be passed without 
effective result unless those who stand to benefit from the passage of the laws 
take the initiative in capitalizing upon it; we have learned that opening the 
doors of universities to Negro admission means nothing unless Negroes enter; 
we have learned that improving curricula and heightening teaching standards 
are valueless unless students take advantage of these superior educational oppor- 
tunities; and we have learned also that there is a limit to what laws and judicial 
decisions can accomplish in the way of increasing opportunities. 





There has been a great movement forward in the past two decades and 
even in the past ten years: During World War II and since its end, we have 
seen the number of Negroes employed in industry swell from one-half million 
to more than one and one-half millions; we have seen an initial breakthrough 
in the previously rigid attitude of racial segregation; we have seen our Armed 
Services completely revise their policies that have for decades hampered their 
use of Negro servicemen, so that today brown men in uniforms can serve 
their country with the same dignity and hope of reward as their fair-skinned 
brothers; we have watched Negroes move higher and higher up the ladder of 
public and private employment—as scientists and engineers, as secretaries and 
salespeople, as accountants and draftsmen, as skilled machinists and in the 
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other skilled crafts; we have seen the numbers of Negroes in trade unions 
increase steadily; we have seen the great trade unions, one by one, get rid 
of anti-Negro provisions in their constitutions and bylaws, and today there 
are 2,000 employers stretched across the country who work with the Urban 
League in finding employment for qualified Negroes for jobs which yesterday 
could have been held only by white workers. 





This movement toward equal opportunity has been rapid in practically 
every phase of American life, with the exception of that sullen bloc of states 
known as the “Solid South’’ dominated by antediluvian attitudes and led by 
shrewd political manipulators who are little more than successful racketeers 
in race hatred. 

The question, therefore, can be asked: Has this forward movement 
been sufficiently rapid to be called progress? I leave it for this group to 
decide whether the answer should be “‘yes” or “‘no;”’ for they are today’s stu- 
dents who will provide the answer tomorrow . Whether or not movement 
becomes progress will depend upon the extent to which today’s generation 
of students takes advantage of the opportunities produced as part of the move- 
ment. In answering that question, today’s young people are charged with a 
terrific responsibility in terms of our national security and the peace of the 
world. For the American race question has become one of the most insistent 
challenges hurled at our country by pro-Communist propagandists in other 
parts of the world, just as it has become one of the deepest points of concern 
among supporters of democracy in their consideration of the real sincerity 
of America’s belief in freedom and democracy. 





The American race question is nothing that can be solved solely by passage 
of laws. It cannot and should not be solved solely on the basis of what 
is expedient in terms of international diplomacy. It is going to be solved 
when American Negroes take advantage of every opportunity—small or large— 
which they gain or is made available to them, and build up such a solid 
record of progress on the basis of those opportunities that democracy is 
thereby justified in the eyes of the world. We cannot do this in an atmos- 
phere of self-pity. | We cannot develop progress through the sole medium 
of racial organization; for this is not a Negro job—this job of progress; it 
is an American job to be accomplished by colored and white Americans 
working together. 

We cannot build this interracial co-operation on a foundation of scepti- 
cism and opposition any more than on the basis of patronizing condescension 
and half-hearted conviction. It is true that too many white Americans give 
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only part allegiance to the principle of equal opportunity, but it is also true 
that too many Negro Americans only half believe in the possibility of equal 
opportunity, and, therefore, fail to exert themselves unreservedly to take ad- 
vantage of opportunity when it comes along. 





One of the most inspiring evidences of burgeoning success in the move- 
ment toward integrated education is not so much the fact that Negro students 
are entering previously all-white institutions, as the fact that white students 
are entering previously all-Negro institutions and will receive therein the 
same quality of education that they would have sought if they had entered 
institutions one hundred per cent white. 





Too few colored and white Americans today know their communities. 
Most whites are partly acquainted with life in their racial segment and are 
almost wholly ignorant of life in the Negro segment. In the same way, 
most Negroes know, or mistakenly believe that they know, conditions, within 
the area of Negro living, but have the most distorted notions of life in the 
economic and cultural areas of primarily white interest. The truth is that 
few American citizens really know their community, as I have already said. 
For there is no colored America or white America-—there is only America com- 
posed of persons of all races, religions and national origins. It is because 
of this segmented knowledge of community affairs, because of this compart- 
mented interest in the growth of the American community, that we have 
developed our slums, our masses of unemployed or underemployed “minorities,” 
our vast areas of social ignorance which keeps America in intellectual chains 
and handicapped in her race for supremacy with the totalitarian nations. 


Lester B. Granger 
Director of National Urban League 





II 


METHODOLOGY IN HUMAN RELATIONS: 
Basic Influential Conditions 
In thinking about this topic “Methodology in Human Relations,” I thought 


I should begin by saying that I believe some other things are going to have, 
in the long run, a much more profound effect in the field of race relations, 
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particularly, than this “Methodology” or even our intergroup organizations 
themselves. This observation comes out of the fact that I have been giving 
some addresses lately, on the topic, “Chicagoland 1980." _I have been trying 
to look ahead some 25 years to see what might be happening to this great 
metropolitan center of Chicago. Then I became interested in expanding that 
thought to have it read something like this: “The United States of America 
and Chicagoland, 1980." What I have been thinking, should be a prelude 
to what I am going to say about ‘Methodology in Intergroup Relations,” be- 
cause I believe that these things which I am now going to mention, may have 
a much more profound impact on relations, particularly between Negroes and 
whites in the United States during the next generation, than any of the things 
that I may be doing ordinarily or thinking or saying about intergroup relations. 
This is what I mean: 


The tremendous population movement in the United States at the present 
time, for example, is going to expand so sharply and so quickly that within a 
relatively short period of time we can say that two thirds of the American 
Negro people live in the North, whereas only a few short years ago we were 
saying, “two thirds of the American Negro people live in the South.” In the 
second place, this population movement constitutes the last wave of mass migra- 
tion of unskilled manual laborers into the northern metropolitan centers. 
Underline that word /ast. It does not seem likely that there will be any more 
mass migrations to metropolitan centers following this one. In the past hun- 
dred years, we have had mass migrations from Europe including Italy, Germany, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Lithuania, Poland, and the Balkan 
Countries; all of these countries have poured literally millions of people into the 
industrial cities of the North. These migrants have moved into the heart of the 
city, lived in slums, met intolerance and prejudice, obtained jobs, begun to 
earn more money, moved out a few blocks to better housing, secured better edu- 
cation for their children, overcome some resistance, moved out farther; and by 
the end of the second generation were living in the outer edges of the city in the 
suburbs. 

This is the ever-repeated cycle of the migration to the industrial cities of 
the North. Congress, in the early 1920's, stopped this wave of European 
migration with the immigration laws. | Now another wave of migrants is 
coming to the industrial cities because industry still needs workers. Between 
the 1920's and now, we had a war, a depression, and a movement from the farms 
of the Middle West to the cities—so that there was no need for a mass move- 
ment of the people into these industrial cities between the mid-nineteen twenties 
up until World War II. Now industry is expanding at such a rapid rate that 
we must have another mass wave of migrants. And they are coming. Chicago, 
for example (to quote the case that I know best), has built tremendous new 
industry since the end of the Second World War The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry says that there is more new plant capacity already built 
in Chicago than in all the other major industrial centers of the United States. 
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The new workers that Chicago alone must have simply to run its industry is 
such a great wave of migrants. 


Along with this movement of people into the city, there are large movements 
of people out to the suburbs. But something new is happening this time. The 
movement to the suburbs is coinciding with the new federal highway program, 
which is going to change the map of every city in the United States. The 41, 
000 miles of super highways we are now building in the United States, to be 
completed in 1971 or 1972 and costing fifty billion dollars, will connect 
neatly every city of fifty thousand population in the United States with all 
the others. 

Every city area will have one hundred to six hundred miles of a turnpike 
in and around it. Now people are going to build houses along these highways; 
some sociologists are saying that the city of the future will be a hundred miles 
or two hundred miles long and ten miles wide. This turnpike program means 
that people are going to live all the way from Milwaukee to Chicago; all the 
way from Minneapolis to Madison, to Chicago all along the highway from 
Chicago to Peoria, all along this turnpike toward Davenport, Moline, and Rock 
Island, out beyond South Bend. Perhaps the highway region will be built 
solid all the way from Chicago to Cleveland, Chicago to Detroit. As the configu- 
ration of the metropolitan center changes, there are going to be many other 
changes taking place in the migration of people that we have never seen before. 

What about Negroes? Will they follow this wave of migrants to the 
suburbs? Many people say ‘no,’ because of white restrictions in the suburbs. 
This misses half the point. Many Negroes are going to be moving to houses 
along these new turnpikes out as far as forty, to sixty miles from places of work. 
New express buses will go nonstop, taking people to work more easily than they 
now go to work through a few miles of labyrinthian city ways. Because of 
this new change in the map of the metropolitan centers, there is going to be 
new opportunity for Negro people to “hedgehop” over the white restricted 
suburbs and live out farther in the suburban pattern, rather quickly—as soon as 
their income begins to justify this. | This will come in five years for some, ten 
years for many more, fifteen years, twenty years for others. Within twenty- 
five years, perhaps many of the Negroes who now live in black belts of the 
northern cities will be middle class, with incomes of seven to twelve thousand 
dollars, living out along many of these turnpikes without meeting the resistance 
of the “‘lily white’ suburbs. This is going to eliminate some of the tension and 
conflict that some people have been forced to face. 

More than that, as we spend a hundred billion dollars for roads, we will 
come to realize that with the expanding economy we can also spend a hundred 
billion dollars for urban renewal. Within twenty years we probably will have 
plunged headlong into a program of spending at least a hundred billion dollars 
for elimination of slums and urban renewal, commensurate with what we will 
spend on our federal highway program. However, before that happens, many 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, mountain folk and Mexican-Americans will have become 
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prosperous enough to have moved out of the slums. 

There is another factor which will contribute to moving Negro people 
into the middle class very rapidly; that is automation in factories. This will 
force people more rapidly out of manual labor classifications into skilled labor, 
and on into middle class positions. With automation producing more products 
and commodities, more and more people will be needed for distribution and 
servicing of these commodities. It is not so all- important any more, how 
many men are needed to produce an automobile; just as important it is that 
many times that number of men are needed to sell it, to insure it, to repair and 
service it, to distribute it, to do ail of the things that go along with that auto- 
mobile. This is a classic illustration; almost every commodity has this same 
story attached to it. We are moving into a society of distribution and servic- 
ing where less and less manual labor is required. 

The four-day and three-day work week is just around the corner; it is 
already here for some people. As Kiplinger indicated in his prognostication to 
the high school graduates of 1957, by 1980 we shall have an economy of one 
thousand billion dollars—a trillion dollar economy. By that time we shall 
have 80 million families with 250 million people in the United States. Dividing 
80 million families into a trillion dollars reveals an average family share of 
goods and services of $12,000 per family. This again bolsters the suggestion, 
that very quickly many people who are now in lower-income group, in manual- 
labor groups, will be moving more rapidly through this cycle of migration 
than ever in our history. Before we know it much that we talk about in inter- 
group relations today will be outmoded. 

As we move along into the development of satellites and missiles, the 
probabilities are that we shall be spending less and less on war. The chances 
are that in twenty years we will be spending relatively less on armaments and 
the military than before. This may mean more money for our internal 
economy and for the development of atomic energy, nuclear energy, energy 
from deuterium in seawater and the development of algae, chlorella and plank- 
ton, for feeding the starving masses of people in the world, the conversion of 
seawater into fresh water and the irrigation of the deserts in the world, new 
standards of living will be realized. The alleviation of starvation in the next 
twenty-five to fifty years in much of the world will mean a greater increase 
in population demanding more and more from the specialized economy of the 
United States. Here we have a foundation for solutions to some of our prob- 
lems that arise so largely from economic conditions. Social problems arise out 
of economic problems themselves. For example, we may have gone past 
race relations issues into the area of religious group relations. We shall have 
some Buddhist missionaries here, some Muslim missionaries, attempting to 
convert Americans to Islam and to Buddhism. Millions of us will be travel- 
ing throughout the Orient, becoming interested in these religions, too. There 
may be more parochial schools in the United States, because the public school 
system, it may be found, will not be able to teach moral values as much as it 
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should in the age of science and technology, into which we are moving so 
very rapidly. The space age is going to demand more education about 
values, moral values, about the important things of life. 

All of these things are going to make such drastic changes in American 
life and society that, if for no other reason, we shall be shamed out of many 
of our discriminations and petty hostilities. I would not create the false 
impression that I believe everything is sweetness and light that all will 
be rosy immediately. I do not say that. I am talking about 25 years, 
35 years from now. However, before this comes about, we shall need more 
hard work on the part of many more people in intergroup relations than 
we have ever had before. 

Let me sketch briefly the kinds of organizations that are working at 
the problem in the United States. We can get a sketchy grasp of intergroup 
relations, philosophies and activities in the United States by taking a quick 
look at the organizations. First there is the official approach represented 
by organizations such as the President’s Committee on Government Cantracts, 
The President's Committee on Government Employment Policy, state com- 
missions such as SCAD in New York, local commissions, such as the 
Human Relations Commission in Chicago, Fair Employment Practice Com- 
missions, Mayors’ committees and commissions—all of these are official 
bodies set up by government agencies, representing all of the people. This 
is a relatively new development and a very important one. One of the 
most significant things that has happened in the field of human relations 
in the past twenty years has been the establishment and growth of these 
official bodies including the Federal Civil Rights Commission. 

Then, there is a group of agencies, using almost exclusively the legal 
methodology, which attempt to secure passage of laws, employ court action, 
test court cases, seek remedies through the sanction of the government and of 
legal bodies. This we may call the legal approach. 

There is another approach that I call the religious approach, activities 
of the churches and synagogues themselves and their related groups—such 
as committees of Protestant bodies, the National Council of Churches, The 
Catholic Interracial Councils and the American Friends Service Committee. 


Then there is the group of agencies that use the educational approach, 
such as the National Conference of Christians and Jews, The American 
Jewish Committee, The Anti-Defamation League and The Urban League. 
Within the educational approach is the" climate of opinion phase.” This 
program depends on speeches, forums, panel discussions, films, all raising 
issues, challenging people to follow their ideals, etc. Perhaps the most 
important thing that this approach has done so far is to make prejudice 
unpopular. Now admittedly this is verbalism; it has its limitations. Never- 
theless it has made its impact. Just as attitudes have been formed, in part, 
by what people said one to the other, so attitudes may be changed by what 
people say to each other. To be sure, an institution such as slavery has a 
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terrific impact on the creation of attitudes; discrimination itself causes prejudices. 
Nevertheless, there is still value in people talking to one another—sharing ideas. 
Why cannot ideas of good will and understanding be shared as well as pre- 
judices? Next within the educational framework is the expose’ aspect which, 
for example, The Anti-Defamation League employs. The League takes a 
lie or a falsehood, gets the facts about it, disseminates the truth, exposes 
those who are spreading the untruth, etc. This method represents a frag- 
ment of the whole approach to intergroup relations. 


Another method is the approach of experience across group lines. This 
may consist of normal life situations or it may be artificial as a kind of 
substitute for reality. In many of the great metropolitan centers, Negroes 
and whites rarely meet, Jews and Gentiles seldom get together, Catholic and 
Protestants are isolated; so intergroup organizations try to compensate for this 
weakness. They create situations in which people of these group come together 
in some way, do things together, share experiences, work on common concerns, 
break across group lines in terms of common interests. Perhaps the most 
important instance of this activity was in the Second World War, where 
citizens of all races, creeds and nationalities, military and civilian, were brought 
together, subduing their past hostilities, irritations and prejudices in the interest 
of the great drive of the moment—to win the war. This was, I believe, 
the greatest experience of sharing and learning about one another that our 
country has ever had. Although some might say that no good comes from 
any war, there were secondary values that derived from this war situation. 
This bringing together of people of all religions and racial backgrounds had 
a very profound impact on intergroup relations. 

Finally, I mention the method of leadership training. This is growing 
within the agencies which use the educational approach. Workshops, seminars, 
conferences, and special courses, for teachers, clergymen, police officers, parents 
and people in positions of leadership and special influence. They come 
together to look at their problems and work together on solutions of tempo- 
rary and long range. This is one of the most important methods in inter- 
group relations today. My own organization for instance, has helped train 
more than fifteen thousand American public school teachers, from public, 
private, and parochial schools since 1941. They have taken courses of three 
weeks to six weeks, for one to five summers. Many of them have become 
real experts. If you will trace the story of integration in cities such as St. 
Louis, Louisville, Washington and Baltimore, you will find some of these 
special workshop-trained teachers at the core of these successful activities. 
Many more of these workshops are needed to produce many more specially 
trained leaders to influence attitude formation and the creation of opinions, 
and to give constructive guidance to many community institutions. 

Now let us consider the problem another way, in terms of the content of 
programs used by these organizations. A few years ago we thought we could 
solve the problem just by spreading information and facts about minority 
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groups. We now believe that facts and information have a certain place, 
but may not be the most important ways of getting at the problem of prejudice. 
As a matter of fact, it seems not so important what we know about people as 
why we want to know what we do about them. Many people are prejudiced 
against groups of people for reasons of their own personality, insecurities, 
and emotional factors which have little revelance to any presentation of facts 
and information. Many of us have experiences with bigoted people. They 
pay little or no attention to facts. We in intergroup agencies have learned a 
hard lesson at this point. Yet there are some people who seem to believe 
still that they can solve the problem just by turning lovely phrases about this 
group or that group, by airing some TV and radio programs, making speeches 
and presenting bare factual information. It will not do. |More must be 
done than to recite facts about groups. 

Some agencies have also tried the “‘contributions’’ approach.. They have 
thought that if they could just get people to believe that their lives are richer 
and better because of the contribution of Jews, Negroes, Catholics and people 
of foreign birth that prejudices would be eliminated or worn down. Well 
there is some importance in this approach, but we have all heard prejudiced 
people say time after time: ‘That's all very fine about Marian Anderson, but 
she’s an exception, you see. She's different | Negroes as a group aren't 
like Marian Anderson at all. Why talk about her? And George Washington 
Carver and Booker T. Washington? These great leaders of the Negro 
people were exceptions—exceptions that prove the rule.’ So the bigot speaks. 
Again more is needed, evidently. 

Many agencies are placing considerable reliance on the appeal to idealism 
and principle— especially religious organizations. This is a very important 
approach which we have often overlooked. We have talked about the Ameri- 
can Dilemma as if it vitiated the ideal. Actually we might be reminded that 
the dilemma has two horns; one is the horn of idealism, of principle. It 
exists and has an appeal for many people. _It has an impact on the personality 
development of young people, especially. | We should keep on hammering 
on our ideals, despite their repudiation by so many. 

Participation in common projects is also an angle which we must keep 
developing. This method brings people together, if not naturally, then 
artificially. | Now some people criticize this artificial bringing together of 
people; but as long as mingling is not natural in certain areas of segregated 
American society, it seems much better that it be done artificially, than not 
at all. To point out again: The war experience was in a sense artificial; 
and, although some studies have indicated a negative aspect of the war experi- 
ence, this coming together across group lines was really an earth shaking 
event in American history. It helped set the stage for today’s momentous 
changes. 

Lastly, I mention the emotional approach. The word emotional is used 
in its largest context, meaning security and insecurity, frustration and aggression. 
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We are learning much about the factor of insecurity in early childhood, for 
example. That is why some organizations are paying so much attention to 
young parents and to children, who are two, three, four years of age. In 
studies made by these organizations, there are rarely found really bigoted 
persons who had a happy, secure, normal childhood. Read Selma Hirsh’s 
book that came from the Authoritarian Personality Series sponsored by the 
American Jewish Committee. Her little pamphlet in the Public Affairs series 
based on the book called Fears Men Live By (Harper) describes one of the 
most significant advances we have made in intergroup relations during the 
last generation. We can see in the early experiences of children the causes 
of later hostility and aggressiveness. We are making some real advances here. 
This will be increasingly important during the next few years. Other things, 
of course have their importance, but it may well be that we have struck at 
the very heart of the problem here. A secure, normal development of the 
very young personality, especially during those first two to four years, may 
be the ultimate base of Brotherhood. 


Now, just a word of judgment. There has been a little evaluation as 
we have gone along. To sum up: Those of us who work professionally 
in this field even though spending millions of dollars, are pretty humble. 
We know that the problems are bigger than any one organization, or all 
organizations, and of all the approaches put together. We recognize the im- 
portance of economic changes, of the development of science and technology, 
of new patterns of living together, etc. I have suggested that there seems to 
be no one method that has been proven clearly better than any other. Despite 
limited research in the field, we find in Dean and Rosen (A Manual of Inter- 
group Relations, University of Chicago, 1955.), some suggestions of things 
that have fairly well proven futile or inadequate. We need not repeat those 
mistakes forever. This survey and other research have pointed to some things 
that might be eliminated. But most of the methods seem to contribute to a 
total impact on the problem. 


Another thing to recognize is that it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
any one organization to combine both the legal and educational approach. 
One almost always rules out the other. Now there are some organizations that 
are doing one in a minor way and the other in a major way; but if an organi- 
zation tries to major in both, it can probably count on the elimination of its 
support or its receptivity on the part of important American institutions. 
An illustration: The NAACP has little influence within the public school 
system through such activities as intercultural seminars or workshops. On 
the other hand, The National Conference of Christian and Jews which never 
exerts legal pressure, has general receptivity by school superintendents and 
boards of education who wish to develop workshops and seminars for teachers. 
If either the NAACP or NCCJ tried to put these two programs together in 
one organization, it would go out of business quickly. In other words, there 
is a place for diverse types of organizations in this field, each with a unique 
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contribution to a total impact. But everything we do is not enough. We 
need more money, larger organizations, better trained personnel for all of the 
organizations working in the field. 

Finally, one of the biggest things we have learned in all of our years 
is that when an organization sets out to defend only one group there probably 
will be some boomerang effects. Sooner or later it will have to change its 
philosophy and its approach, to seek justice and understanding for all people 
who are victims of discrimination. When the NCC], in the early days, based 
its case so largely on the Al Smith presidential campaign, we were dubious 
about how successful we were. As we look back, we see that some people 
thought that we were over defending Catholics; we came to be known as a 
Catholic front; a few years later when the Nazis came to power and we worked 
largely on anti-Semitism, we came to be known as a Jewish front; now the NCCJ 
in some places is getting to be known as a “Negro front” organization. This 
is a danger which we all must recognize. Our approach and point of view 
must be based on seeking right, justice, and understanding for all human beings. 


Willard Johnson, Director of National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Anatomy of Freedom. Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 


“Freedom is, and always has been, a universal desideratum of the human 
heart.... And yet no man is free. No man has ever been free. No man 
will ever be free. Though he take the wings of the morning and fly to the 
uttermost part of the earth he will find he has only substituted new forms of 
restraint for the old ones — and probably more onerous ones.” 

In one fell-swoop Professor Fairchild seems to puncture one of man’s 
most powerful beliefs. He argues that as an abstract noun in the singular 
number freedom has virtually no meaning. It must be attached to some 
specific value, positive or negative, to have significance in the everyday 
affairs of human existence. Fairchild contends that we should think about 
“freedoms” not “Freedom.” 

The author advances the proposition that any specific freedom must 
be qualified by the injunction that it “should not interfere with the smooth 
and efficient functioning of society.” This qualification has inherent dangers 
and might be employed to justify the suppression or restriction of the demo- 
cratic process on the grounds that it is too slow and cumbersome. 

In his discussion of academic freedom, Professor Fairchild points out 
that in America as a whole, as well as in New York City, teachers have been 
losing their jobs not owing to a lack of professional competence, but because 
of “guilt by association” through organizational affiliations or because of 
relying on the First or Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer improper 
questions put to them by Congressional investigating committees. 

A man of strong convictions, Professor Fairchild challenges America’s 
holy of holics -— the capitalist system. He makes clear that the extension 
of democracy to the economic field requires socialism. He emphasizes that 
socialism for him represents an economic program, not a political program; 
that it means public, and not necessarily governmental ownership and operation 
of the material instruments of production. His retort in response to the 
orthodox cry that the United States is afflicted with “creeping socialism,” 
is that socialism has indeed been creeping into the American structure almost 
since the Republic was founded. He finds it embodied in such institutions 
as the Federal Post Office Department, public schools, roads, and public 
utilities in many towns and cities. 
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In closing Professor Fairchild observes sagely that the nearest approach 
to complete freedom that the individual can hope for under the conditions 
of modern life is to share equally with other mature citizens in the determin- 
ation of the rules of the game; that “there is no reason to anticipate that the 
battle of the freedoms will ever be finally won. The processes of social 
evolution will go on. Men will continue to want what they want. Finally, 
the maximum sense of freedom will be attained, and life will seem as worth- 
while as it can ever hope to be, when the principle of co-operation has 
supplanted the principle of competition as the basis of societal organization, 
and homo sapiens has at last really become a social animal.” 

The work is organized into three parts: Part I, Freedom — Liberty — 
Law — Right, with the sub-topics: Limiting Factors, Law and Law, Rights, 
Statute Laws, Social Control. Part II, Cases. Sub-topics under Part II are: 
Rights, The Right to Life, The Pursuit of Happiness, The Right to Liberty, 
Freedom of Thought, Freedom of Expression, Freedom of Speech, The 
Right to Know, Freedom of the Press, Free Enterprise, The Right to Work, 
The Right of Movement, Freedom of Religion, Freedom of Procreation, 
Academic Freedom, Freedom from Fear, Political Freedom. Part III, Con- 
clusion — Applications. 

This is a most timely exposition upon freedom in an era when freedom 
is under attack almost everywhere. 


Central State College William P. Robinson, Sr. 


The Art of Human Relations. Henry Clay Lindgren. New York: Hermitage 
House, Incorporated, 1953. 


There is no art that does not suffer when taken away from where it was 
intended to be seen. In view of our present day needs, Dr. Lindgren’s 
presentation of facts placed with the human as an individual and extending 
from the personal needs of the individual to his relationship with others with 
whom he lives and works, makes his, The Art of Human Relations, a most 
valuable contribution. 

This book presents facts with insight and clarity which command one’s 
attention and interest. It imparts vivid, concrete examples of the basic 
factors involved in acceptable human relations. The author cites examples 
of the individual’s struggle to grow up and his emotional experiences with 
such depth of understanding that no translation is needed. At once one 
comes to see with the author that “the motivation of adults is not so much 
different from that of children. Man naturally wants to be accepted by 
everybody and therefore is afraid to deviate in thinking, feeling and acting 
from the cultural pattern.” 

The experiences of the author, not only as a guidance worker but also 
as a teacher of psychology, enable him to present these facts and pertinent 
examples substantiating them in an appealing, unpretentious style. His con- 
sciousness of the need for continuous interpretation of the psychology of 
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normal people, their behavior, the conditions which promote sound mental 
health and happiness provide one with inductive insights. He presents a 
systematic body of principles which, realistically regarded, lead one into the 
development of greater emotional maturity. For example, he points to 
“anxiety” as playing a most important part in the Art of Human Relations. 
Lindgren says, if that part is to be constructive it must be the type of anxiety 
“which works so suavely that the individual hesitates before spoiling his 
standing with a stranger.” Indeed the author never underestimates the in- 
telligence of his readers, nor does he overestimate their information. 


Lindgren’s clear, concise, unadorned style of presentation opens vistas of 
a wide range of material within the framework of a single, consistent body 
of psychological and social theories. He shows the inner connections be- 
tween the individual aspirations, social structure and psychological strains. 


In the foreword of his chapter, “Why We Strive for Power and Status,” 
the following statement appears from Karen Horney’s “The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Time”: 


Modern culture is economically based on the principle of individual 
competition. The isolated individual has to fight with other individuals 
of the same group, has to surpass them and frequently, thrust them 
aside. The psychic result of this situation is a diffuse hostile tension 
between individuals. 


“This search for power,” says Lindgren, “is prompted by anxiety and 
immaturity.” However, he gives credence to the individual’s inherent desire 
for power and status, and explains that while it seems a part of the nature of 
humans, it springs from anxiety and insecurity. In human relations it is 
“man’s way of protecting himself against his own doubts and misgivings but 
the acquisition of power does nothing to resolve one’s inner conflicts.” In 
substantiating this statement the author says, “In the area of human relations 
mature persons in positions of authority can be of great service to their 
subordinates by refraining from using their power and by substituting toler- 
ance, sympathy and gentle humor to gain a devoted following.” 


How free are you to develop greater emotional maturity? How does 
one come to understand himself? There is a fund of knowledge about 
human behavior and the resulting relationship that breeds freedom, respect 
for different cultural contributions and values; we find the same struggles 
to grow up and expressed in the usual combination of greater maturity. 


There comes a point when consenus about this sort of thing cannot be 
reached. “The necessary changes in attitude are dependent upon your ability 
to understand and accept yourself and others. The development of this 
ability is a task which is difficult, tedious, and sometimes even painful, but 
the rewards for success in the task are in the feeling of freedom: the release 
from the crippling effects of anxiety, the increasing depth and richness of 
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experience and the greater happiness which results from more satisfactory 
relations with others.” 


Central State College Elizabeth M. Anderson 


Reflections on Hanging. Arthur Koestler. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. 


This clear, logical, honest contribution to a systematic examination of 
the cruelty, the horror, the inhumanity and the stupidity of “legal homicide” 
is most comprehensive and convincing. 

The abolitionist cause was greatly advanced when this denunciatory 
work first appeared in serialized form in the London Observer. 

In a “Preface For Americans” Professor Edmond Cahn of the New 
York University Law School, propounds the theses of the general applica- 
bility of the work wherever the extreme penalty is exacted. In an “Afterword” 
to the Koestler text, Sidney Silverman, M. P., traces the legal history of his 
Abolition Bill from its inception up to the present. Two valuable appendices 
are included: “The Experience of Foreign Countries” and “Patterns of 
Murder.” 

Koestler was attacked in the House of Lords where he was accused of 
having misrepresented certain Home Office instructions, and later doubt was 
cast on the reliability of Koesiler’s statements by the Home Secre himself. 
In both instances, however, in a public rebuttal Koestler silenced h\s attackers 
so incontrovertibly that in the first instance the allegations against him were 
formally withdrawn and an apology tendered. In the latter attack the British 
Press Council found unequivocally for Koestler. 

Koestler has biting words for the King’s Bench. He charges the judges 
with forming the core of resistance against reform, around which the reaction- 
ary forces rallied. He declared that, “Robed with the august symbols of 
tradition, they lent to the public strangling of ten-year-olds a halo of respect- 
ability, and led this gentle nation through two centuries of gore. ... Guided 
by precedent only, under the hypnotic effect of exclusive preoccupation with 
the past, they were bound to develop a professional deformity, epitomized 
in the Motto Nolumus leges Angliac mutari. (We do not wish the laws of 
England to be changed).” 

Koestler points out to the general reader that he might assume that 
the opponents of abolition have their own arguments, figures and 
evidence on the same reasoned and factual level as the  aboli- 
tionists, and that a good deal of expert knowledge would be re- 
quired to decide which party is right. But this is not the case according to 
Koestler. The defenders of capital punishment have not produced any evi- 
dence of their own; nor have they contested the correctness of documentary 
material assembled by select committees, Royal commissions, etc., nor have 
they even tried to place a contrary interpretation on these documentary 
materials. Commenting upon this aspect of the problem Koestler observes 
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that, “The legend about the hangman as the protector of society has been 
refuted and exposed to ridicule on every single past occasion, and yet it popped 
up again on the next. This is perhaps the saddest aspect of this whole heart 
— and neck-breaking business for it shows that an officially sponsored lie 
has a thousand lives. It resembles one of the monster squids of deep sea 
lore; it spurts ink into your face, while its tentacles strangle the victim in 
the interest of public welfare.” 

With consummate skill, he annihilates every argument for continuation 
of the death penalty. Logic, statistics, emotion and religious philosophy 
complement each other in his indictment. 

Koestler organizes his reflections into three parts: Part One: “Tradition 
and Prejudice” in which he treats “The Heritage of the Past” and “The 
Hangman’s Protection;’ Part Two: “The Law” in which he examines “Re- 
flections on the Hanging of a Pig,” “The Precedent Without Precedent,” 
“The Case of the Mace-Bearer,” “Free Will and Determinism,” “Lord Goddard 
and the Sermon on the Mount,” “Doomed by Mistake;” Part Three: “The 
End of the Nightmare” in which he explores, “The Alternatives to Hanging” 
and “The Monthly Sacrifice.” 

This brillant dissection of the symbol of terror, cruelty and irreverence 
for life is “must” reading for those of us who are passive accomplices in the 
execution of an innocent or a mentally deranged person. 


Central State College William P. Robinson, 


The Person in Psychology: Reality or Abstraction? Paul Lafitte. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 


An applied psychologist from Australia joins the company of scholars 
deeply interested in unanswered questions about ourselves and the universe in 
which we live. “What is man? Is he an object in a field of force with a 
number of magnetic focuses that are screened from each other?” Is he 
nothing more than a “not very intelligently egotistic child who in adult 
circumstances blindly repeats and continually fails to solve the conflicts of 
his nursery days or is man simply a type exemplifying a class or set of 
classes?” Or can man be described fairly accurately as “a resonating storage 
circuit?” If these specialized descriptions lack objectivity why not then 
consider man as “an intersection in a statistical hyperspace, the dimensions 
of which are traits, factors, tests, aptitudes or the like?” “Is the person in 
psychology,” asks Lafitte, ‘a reality or an abstraction?” 

Lafitte, in his first published work, agrees with other students of human 
behavior that the basic aim of psychology is to substitute exact and demon- 
strable knowledge for the vague and inarticulate knowledge of common ex- 
perience. Psychologists, he thinks, in their attempts to be scientific have 
moved away from reality toward a psychology of the artificial. “Endless 
analyses of invented behavior” constitute a positivistic retreat from real life. 
Complex events that can be defined and studied only by prolonged hard work 
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are frequently set aside, says Lafitte, because at the best they are too hard for 
science to investigate and at the worst they are not open to scientific investi- 
gation. Lafitte’s contention is that psychologists accept a drastic over simplifi- 
cation of life and in doing so they abandon any pretense of relating their 
findings to real life. 

The text discusses the nature of psychology by outlining inherent diffi- 
culties and differences of approach; for example, insufficient facts, sharply 
conflicting interpretations, neglect of the greater part of common experience, 
and the wide gaps between the person of professional psychology and the 
person as commonly known. Other topics considered are development of 
methodology in psychology, the person’s concrete historical engagement in 
his world, and a consideration of the person as cause of his own behavior. 
Throughout the presentation is a review and clarification of psychological 
theory. 

Many readers will find the text to be exceptionally valuable in its 
logical presentation; others will appreciate chapters on methodology, especi- 
ally the section on projective techniques. Graduate students and advanced 
undergraduates will enjoy Lafitte’s efforts to see psychology as a general 
science in its own right, independent of the natural sciences. Students will 
want to challenge many of Lafitte’s arguments. For example, “In its nature, 
psychology is not a science but a history; or if there is some magic in the 
word science, then psychology can be called a science in the general sense 
or a historical science but not a natural science. It does not study events 
which are accessible only to special instruments and under special conditions. 
It studies what everyone knows, inevitably and as a matter of course, only it 
studies this with special care.” 

Of great significance to all readers is Lafitte’s thesis that psychology has 
reached a critical point at which it must enter the next phase of its develop- 
ment. Two divergent possibilities present themselves: either a development 
into increasing abstraction from life or an open development on the basis 
of common experience. 


Central State College Leonora Carrington Lane 


Medical Effects of the Atomic Bomb in Japan. Ashley W. Oughterson and 
Shields Warren, Editors. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Incorporated, 1957. (National Nuclear Energy Series, Manhattan Project 
Section; Division VIII - Volume 8.) 


This authoritative compilation of facts on the casualty effects of atomic 
Weapons is of the greatest importance to medical knowledge and to national 
defense. The detonation of atomic bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
August of 1954 shocked the world with their resultant scope of destruction, 
the large number of casualties, and the then unknown effects of ionizing 
radiation. The shock in turn gave way to speculation and many unfounded 
statements regarding the nature and potential effects of atomic weapons. 
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This volume should be an aid in removing unjustifiable fears and at the 
same time provide some of the facts necessary for planning sound national 
defense. 

The first chapter gives a summary of the studies made in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, so that a comparison of the effects of the atomic bombing 
of the two cities is possible. However, the structural condition of the cities 
and the disposition of the populations were widely diverse and this com- 
parison of the effects does not necessarily reflect the relative efficiency 
of each bomb. 


The nature of the preliminary medical investigations and the formation 
of the Joint Commission for the Investigation of the Effects of the Atomic 
Bomb in Japan are outlined in the second chapter. Sections are included 
on orientation on atomic warfare and comparisons of the atomic bomb with 
high-explosive bombs. The comparison between the atomic bombs and 
ordinary explosives is made in terms of energy equivalent, structural-damage 
equivalent, casualty-producing equivalent, means of delivery to the target, 
and finally the possibilities of defense and protection. In conjunction with 
the latter term of comparison, it should be noted that in Japan shelters 
designed for protection against high-explosive bombs, if properly constructed, 
were found to give adequate protection against a nominal bomb detonated at 
a height of 1800-2,000 feet. (The term nominal bomb has reference to an 
A-bomb with an energy equivalent of approximately 20,000 tons of TNT.) 
The factors that influenced the scope of destruction and the number of 
casualties are evaluated also. 


Subsequent chapters treat with such subjects as the simultaneous effects 
of the blast, heat, and ionizing radiation; the factors influencing the cata- 
strophe, such as the surprise attack, terrain, layout of the cities, and distance 
and shielding; density and distribution of the populations; and the effects of 
medical care and facilities. 


There are photographs of commercial and civic structures in the cities 
before and after bombing; incidence of blast injuries and burns and distance 
and shielding; the effect of heat rays on clothing and the protection by seams 
and straps; and numerous other technical data. 


There is a separate chapter containing material covering the broad 
features of changes in the blood caused by exposure to ionizing radiation. 
It deals mainly with counts and with the general pattern of the response as 
observed with the passage of time. The effect of ionizing radiation on the 
bone marrow and morphology of the formed elements of the blood are 
discussed, together with certain observations on the changes in the mechanism 
of coagulation. 

Pertinent pathological findings evolving from atomic-bomb injuries, 
histological notes, case histories, and laboratory examinations are summarized, 
and the recorded clinical data on patients examined by autopsy are given by 
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group (classified according to time of death) and sub-group (classified ac- 
cording to distance from the explosion and severity of burns). 

This volume like others of the National Nuclear Energy series is not 
for the layman because of its highly technical nature. The series is designed 
to provide for scientists and engineers a comprehensive source of data to the 
problems of practical means of utilizing the energy of the atomic nucleus 
and to the medical and industrial applications of radioactive materials. Specifi- 
cally, this book is a valuable contribution to fundamental medical knowledge 
and sound national defense. 


Central State College Bernard H. Johnson 


Values of Veblen: A Critical Appraisal. Bernard Rosenberg. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1956. 


Professor Rosenberg examines the figure of Veblen and his ideas against 
a backdrop of American institutions, conditions, and social thought at mid- 
century — the Age of Conformity. Rosenberg revises the usual ranking of 
Veblen’s central and marginal writings. The Higher Learning is considered 
as one of the central books, thus enabling Rosenberg to see some of the 
others in a new light. He presents a model of Veblen at his most rigorous 
and least compromising against which to measure the rest of his works. 

The author further undertakes to encompass the total picture of the 
great many-faceted thinker, and roams far across the horizons of the social 
sciences for leads and comparisons employing European as well as American 
writers. 

This is not the Veblen of Joseph Dorfman, J. A. Hobson, Wesley 
Mitchell, Charles A. Beard, Abram Harris, Arthur K. Davis and a host of 
others, but that Veblen could be a different figure to so many is testimony 
to the vitality and flexibility of the ideas of this man of whom Hobson 
asserted: “No American sociologist has brought a wider intellectual equip- 
ment, a keener brain and a more objective vision to bear upon the spectacle 
of American social processes and institutions... .” 

It is Veblen’s main contention as he dissects American education that 
children should be taught to use their minds and not merely to have knowledge 
pumped into them. He finds this defect in teaching to be due partly to the 
fact that the teachers themselves have seldom been taught to reason and 
would find this training of the young difficult and uncongenial, but chiefly 
because reasoning on controversial topics would cause misunderstanding 
among parents and school trustees and interfere with the peaceful career 
of the teacher. 

Veblen finds this defect to be even more serious when the higher educa- 
tion is reached, and this is the theme of The Higher Learning. Veblen 
views the institutions for higher learning in America as the cockpit of the 
struggle between the two motives or forces — economic materialism and 
the play of the psychological factor termed “idle curiosity.” The play of 
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this struggle is highly complex, subtle, only half-conscious, and is carried 
on partly in the classes and teaching faculty, partly in the administrative 
control by the President and the Board of Teachers, and, behind both these 
direct agencies, in the circle of rich, charitable donors and the politicians 
who regulate state subsidies. 

Veblen in The Higher Learning finds also that so long as intellectual 
culture remains “disinterested,” distinctively “idle,” it is to be encouraged 
as a mode of conspicuous leisure which America can afford to an ever widen- 
ing proportion of her population. But if intellectual culture becomes “in- 
terested” in the sense of contributing to processes of thought which stimulate 
reforms and reconstructions in the political, economic, legal and social institu- 
tions of America, such culture must be carefully suppressed. In short, so 
soon as the higher learning ceases to be merely decorative and begins to show 
an interfering spirit, it is denounced by business men as useless or worse, 
and governing boards exercise directly, through financial controls, or indi- 
rectly through pressure on the administration, a censorship as effective as 
they know how to make it. Thus the natural opposition between science 
and business and between the scientific side of industry and the pecuniary 
side assumes a sharp antagonism. 


“Science,” Veblen says, “has to do with the opaquely veracious sequence 
of cause and effect, and it deals with the facts of this sequence without 
mental reservations or ulterior purposes of expediency. Business enterprise 
proceeds on ulterior purposes and calculations of expediency; it depends on 
shrewd expedients and lives on the margin of error, on the fluctuating margin 
of human calculation. The training given by these two lines of endeavor — 
science and business — is wholly divergent; with the notorious result that 
for the purposes of business enterprise the scientists are the most ignorant, 
gullible and incompetent class in the community. They are not only passively 
out of touch with the business spirit, out of training by neglect, but they are 
also positively trained out of the habit of mind indispensable to business 
enterprise. The converse is true of the men of business affairs.” 

Rosenberg has organized his treatment of Veblen into nine chapters: 1. 
The Stranger; 2. The Higher Learning; 3. Scientific Methodology; 4. Psy- 
chology and Anthropology; 5. Three Titans; 6. The Leisure Class; 7. The 
Theory of Business Enterprise; 8. War and Peace; 9. Conclusions. 

By way of conclusion, Rosenberg is of the opinion that if a balance 
sheet were drawn up, the disinterested critic would have to admit some 
seriously faulty thinking, some second hand ideas that are worn out alto- 
gether, and a quantity of vagueness and haziness. But that when these are 
cut away, if the main lines of Veblen’s theory are juxtaposed next to what 
social science tells us today, with due regard for the transitoriness of hypo- 
theses — this conglomoration of hunches, insights and philosophies, and 
impression examined stands up remarkably well. 

“The revival of interest in Veblen points to a growing awareness that 
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proficiency is not enough, and this is the great methodological lesson social 
‘Veblen, Thorstein. The Higher Learning. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1918. p. 77. 
scientists have begun to learn. It may be that they will also recapture a 
degree of imaginative dissatisfaction.” 


This is a remarkably brilliant analytical piece. 


Central State College William P. Robinson, Sr. 


Psychopathic Personalities: Mental Illness and Society. Harold Palmer. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 


Most discussions of mental illness start with a detailing of subjective 
symptoms and continue with a prognosis. Emphasis in our society on the 
part of both physicians and the public is on the cure of individuals — 
cortozone, electric shock treatment, psychoanalysis. Commonly the blame 
for the malady is placed on the relation of one or other of the parents and 
the child. Also the adherents of Freudian theory take the oedipus complex 
as an assumption and starting point. 

These statements are not to condemn either the theories or the methods 
but they are to suggest that the social scientists should be analyzing the 
totality of society to find why parents act the way they do and how the 
impersonal society of which families are a part makes contradictory demands 
on the individual. These contradictory demands are apparently preludes 
to the onset of mental illness. The commendatory aspect of the book, 
Psychopathic Personalities, though written by a psychiatrist from his experi- 
ences within a clinic, is that the symptomology of different types of mental 
illness is shown frequently to fit into a cultural pattern. 


The volume is a series of essays dealing with the following categories 
of mental illnesses, or, preferably designated, emotional disturbances: 
Schizophrenia, The Depressive States, The Obsessions, Hysteria, The Epilep- 
sies, The Tension Syndromes, The Paranoid States, and Mania. In general 
the author treats each of these maladies by detailing their symptoms, their 
causes or etiology, and to some extent the prognosis and treatment. Of 
special significance, however, for a publication such as the Journal of Human 
Relations whose emphasis is on the social sciences, is the linking of the 
phenomena of emotional maladjustment to the social situation, or the environ- 
ment which includes the culture in which the maladjustment emerges. The 
author seems to assume, however, that each difficuity rests within the in- 
herited physical-neurological-endocrene systems, but comes to the surface in 
some form of behavior pattern. In this he fails to make clear that most 
people have their breaking points of one kind or another when under varied 
types of stresses. But the action patterns of the emotionally maladjusted 
are of special importance for this review. 

A person who suffers from one or more of the disabilities mentioned is in 
general characterized as a “psychopath” or “sociopath.” Though all of us 
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may at times manifest certain psychopathic traits in behavior as seen by 
others, a psychopathic person does not 


even seem to be trying to learn where his place on the field is; he lacks 
remorse and is thick skinned. 

Unusual or extravagant in dress, irritable, strange and changeable, 
fickle and erratic, lazy or hyperkinetic or turbulent, a bore or ebullient, 
intolerant, difficult to please, petulant, imperious, a bad loser and a 
double dealer, would none of it matter, if only we were to feel that 
its possessor was at least trying to contribute to play his part and to do 
his bit, in a manner which was not at other people’s expense. 


When such traits become constant the possessor is habitually awry in his 
social relationships. Though it is with great difficulty that such people can 
be definitely categorized, each of the maladjustments listed do show certain 
specific and prominent characteristics. 

The schizophrenic suffers from hallucinations and lacks the ability to 
communicate adequately. He is confused, unable to organize his thoughts 
and feelings. Externally, victims of this malady are considered odd or 
peculiar, engage in disjointed pastimes and hobbies and are almost wholly 
occupied with themselves. Significantly some cultures possess an “over- 
loading of schizophrenic qualities.” Genius is sometimes close to this 
strange trouble. Some hear voices, others see visions, still others engage in 
pathological lying as in the case of the Salem witchcraft episode of 1690. 
Since certain cultural traits parallel those of individual schizophrenic behavior, 
a fundamental question may be asked: May the behavior of the sufferers in 
some case conform to the normal patterns of behavior in some societies? 

The core of the Depressive State, somewhat unlike the malady just 
discussed, is melancholia, a condition of “low” spirits. “In industrial com- 
munities it will be observed that those holding high executive responsibility 
are more liable to this illness than their fellows.” Many factors are associ- 
ated with this difficulty, one of which is toxic state, thus a type of physical 
condition. The layman places the problem of melancholia in the realm of the 
spirit. The addicted person suffers from boredom. Is it true that the 
“twentieth century has erected boredom and social ennui as a token of smart 
respectability?” 

Obsessions are characterized by “worry, indecision, and a limit to self- 
confidence. The victims of obsessions suffer from self-engendered frustra- 
tion and are generally marked by obstinacy, rigidity, fastidiousness, and 
excessive interest in the vegetative, including the sexual and excretory 
functions. Their loyalties are to constructs instead of people.” Thus the 
reviewer must ask again, When is the person obessed by certain character- 
istics outside the norms of our own culture? 

Hysteria, perhaps the most common to the layman since the term is 
rather inclusive, may condition a variety of iJInesses or it may manifest 
itself as some abnormal purpose emanating from the subconscious. As the 
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psychiatrist explains, “Teleologically considered it represents some immediate 
gain, the satisfaction of a wish, the desire for prestige or the solution of 
some conflict (albeit subconscious) which the patient is unable to face up to 
or solve.” Moreover hysteria is more frequent among females than among 
males. Strange, but people able to dissociate themselves appear more prone 
than others to become victims. Thus under stress of frustration or the 
conflict of standards the hysteric solves his problems by paralysis or temporary 
amnesia. In addition many psychosomatic diseases result from the hysteric 
condition. Among these are chronic invalidism, gastrointestinal disorders, 
asthmatic affliction, and some varieties of headaches. For the social scientist 
the basic question is, what are the stresses and conflicting values, including 
moral systems which victimize more women than men? 

Epilepsy, which in the past has been considered as inherited, is a 
disease characterized by altered consciousness and temporary insanity. Within 
the consciousness of the victim vicious character traits may be harbored. 
The epileptic symptomology may emerge from a defective nervous system, 
or may seemingly be a product of some complicated type of environment. 
As a sociologist, therefore, this question may be asked, since there now 
exists evidence that this grievious disease may be the result of environmental 
influences, is it possible that it is caused by prenatal situations? 

The tension syndrome commonly expressed as anxiety is only an ex- 
tension of what we call normal; all people experience tension. The victim 
of extreme anxiety lacks the ability to make decisions, suffers from fear and 
uncertainty, is preoccupied with the self, and may be characterized as being 
a “neurotic character.” One sign of the anxiety-prone person is the inability 
to relax. The etiology as postulated by the clinician rests in a childhood, 
deprived of affection which in turn has engendered fear. This fear may be 
pushed into the unconscious early in life but under some certain situation 
of adulthood may emerge violently. It is difficult to differentiate anxiety 
from melancholia; indeed the two may be found within the same syndrome. 
There are numerous psychosomatic expressions of the anxiety-tension malady: 
constipation, duodenal ulcers, migraine headache, eczema, and asthma are 
only a few. Apropos of the relation of this syndrome to society, Dr. Palmer 
warns that the welfare state may “open the floodgates to sick reporting.” 
He also suggests that the priest and the family physician have helped relieve 
the victims of tension and anxiety though even the average person frequently 
needs constructive counselling. The reviewer wishes to add that society has 
provided many drains for the tension fixed victim: play, the dance, the 
neighborhood associations, visiting — all forms of personal relationships. 
Do our impersonal baseball and football contests, our movies, making money 
(considered as a game) or our encouragement of competition and conflict — 
all approved patterns of impersonal forms of behavior — negate the in- 
fluences on which man for ages has depended for relief of accumulating 
anxieties and tension? 

This question leads into what the author has called the “Paranoid States.” 
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Persons suffering from notions of grandeur and persecution, common traits 
of the paranoid victim, may sometimes show traits of genius. At the same 
time paranoid features may be associated with toxic states, especially those 
associated with alcohol and syphilis. But the social relationships of the 
paranoid victim is of special significance; the disease emerges in adulthood 
though the seeds were planted by some traumatic experience in childhood 
and it is frequently found associated with homosexuality. Again a major 
question: If a paranoid victim is likely at the same time to be a homosexual, 
then will a society in which homosexuality is normal institutionalize paranoid 
characteristics, making their manifestations a trait of culture? 

When does a person suffer from “acute mania”? This is the question 
left in one’s mind after reading the final chapter. The maniacal patients, 
or victims, are “euphoric, talkative and restless.” “At all times society has 
placed a high premium on the ability of the jester who makes us laugh, or the 
possessor of drive and energy, without whom communities would languish 
and perish.” A driving zest for work may characterize the prepsychotic 
but such persons may also be successful. Moreover as this review is being 
written during the World Series the question inevitably arises: How can 
success be attained in baseball if a player does not lean heavily towards the 
euphoric personality? Further, isn’t the talkative person in America the 
successful salesman? If the answers to these two questions are in the affirma- 
tive, then it seems possible that our society encourages the development of 
the personality characteristics which when intensified are marks of mania. 

The invitation to write this review was accepted because of the desire 
to point out a possible fact: that the problem of mental illness may be in- 
herent within our societal interrelationships as well as within the nature of the 
individuals who become victims. This claim is not made to encompass all 
types of all cases. The wide dispersion of mental illness is a challenge to 
imply that sociologists who as students of society must needs make more 
penetrating and analytical contributions as to the nature and functioning of 
organized society if individual maladjustments are produced by the processes 
of life inherent within the reciprocal behavior of human beings. 


University of Maryland Bruce L. Melvin 


ANNOTATIONS—BOOKS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“The Differing Faces of Africa.” Lord Hailey. Foreign Affairs 36: 143-153, 
October, 1957. 


“An attempt to examine systematically whether it seems possible for 
African developments to take place in harmony with the interests of our 
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civilization. Will it be possible to establish a relationship with Africa that 
will avoid the difficulties that have arisen in the case of the Asian and 
Middle Eastern peoples?” 

“In the long view, the most effective method by which the outside 
world can assist the indigenous peoples of Africa appears to be the grant of 
aid to the governments concerned, either by way of state loan or by the 
direct supply of technical personnel.” 


“International Geophysical Year.” The UNESCO Courier September, 1957. 
New York: UNESCO Publications Center, 152 W. 42nd Street. $.25. 


This special issue of the UNESCO Courier is devoted in its entirety 
to the International Geophysical Year. The articles, written by Dr. Gerald 
Wendt, science consultant to the Editor, cover the three major groups of 
investigations which are included in the Year’s program: the upper atmosphere, 
the lower atmosphere, and the solid earth. 


“The Middle East and the Balance of Power” Current History 33:257-298, 
November, 1957. 


“A year ago this month British, French and Israeli forces invaded 
Egypt in a misguided and futile attempt to settle Middle Eastern tensions 
by force. The tensions remain, exacerbated by Big Power rivalry. Here, 
seven articles discuss major problems of the Middle East” —- The Suez Canal, 
Oil in World Politics, Our Stake in the Middle East, Russia’s Interest in the 
Middle East, Arab Nationalism Today, Israel in the Middle East, and The 
Palestine Refugees. 


EDUCATION 


Books 


Democracy and the District of Columbia Public Schools. Ellis O. Knox. 
Washingtion: Judd and Detweiler, Incorporated, 1957. Pp. 131. $3.50. 


Although the story of segregated and integrated public schools of Wash- 
ington is the major concern of the author, he makes a plea for the widest 
possible educational benefits for all American children. “More vigorous 
health, profitable vocations and multiple elements of personal welfare will 
become more abundant when improved educational and cultural advantages 
are provided for ail.” 

Three chapters are devoted to the results of questionnaires sent to 
District of Columbia administrators and teachers, superintendents of recently 
desegregated school systems, and to parent-community, teacher-community 
and pupil-community surveys. One chapter discusses “Intelligence and 
Achievement Differences.” 
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Education and Human Motivation. Harry Giles. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. Pp. 108. $3.00. 


Six papers which suggest “salient aspects of inquiry into the nature of 
man and society” and the development of an integrative theory of behavior. 
The author makes an effort to present a central thesis and indicate phases 
of it which students and practitioners in the field of human relations may 
develop. Contains an extensive bibliography. 


Racial Discrimination and Private Education: a Legal Analysis. Arthur S. 
Miller. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1957. Pp. 150. $3.50. 


Directed toward the relevant legal difficulties involved in the integration 
of the races in the student bodies of private and denominational schools. The 
author has “analyzed federal and state judicial decisions, acts of state legis- 
latures and public policy statements to provide the social and legal climate 
of thinking in this controversial problem.” 


—Joseph L. Andrews 
Library Journal 
82:2131, September 
15, 1957. 


Second Report to the President. The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 
1957. Pp. 108. $.55. 


“The purpose of this Second Report is to concentrate on a few central 
problems of particular urgency which call for widespread discussion, planning 
and action; to develop salient facts and important policy considerations which 
bear upon those problems; to stimulate further discussion and planning at 
the local level; and to make certain recommendations.” (Preface) 

The separate chapters are: The Need for Teachers; The Need for 
Assistance to Students; Expansion and Diversity of Educational Opportunities 
— the Need for Planning; Financing Higher Education; and The Federal 
Government and Education Beyond the High School. The Report is de- 
signed primarily for the lay public rather than professional educators. 


With All Deliberate Speed. Don Shoemaker, Editor. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957, $3.00. 


“Social, political and legal influences on education in the South, areas 
of greatest resistance, effect on public and private colleges, impact on com- 
munities, examined by 12 able journalists and jurists writing for the Southern 
Education Reporting Service, which was created in 1954 by Southern editors 
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and educators as a co-ordinated source of news on integration.” 
—Jessie Kitching 
Publishers’ Weekly 
172:60-61, October 
21, 1957. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“A Curriculum in Books and Reading.” Thelma Eaton. Improving College 
and University Teaching 5:103-105, Autumn, 1957. 


“Could a college or university do anything better for a student than to 
inspire him with a love for books and instill in him the habit of using them? 
Could not a curriculum in books and reading serve a useful purpose?” 


“Education for Adult Leadership.” Cyril O. Houle. Adult Education 8:3-17, 
Autumn, 1957. 


“Yesterday the universities were limited in their scope and could safely 
restrict their education to the young. Today they cannot. Because they 
possess so much of the talent which society requires, they must play a more 
active part in the improvement of the community. One of the best ways by 
which they can do so is to help those who are now mature learn how to 
fulfill their potentialities to be creative, and to use their capacity and their 
initiative in meeting the constant challenge of change.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Books 


American Institutions and Organizations Interested in Asia. Conference on 
Asian Affairs, Incorporated. New York: Taplinger Publishing Company, 
1957. Pp. 522. $7.50. 


Over 600 programs of American institutions and non-profit organizations 
interested in Asia are listed in this directory. A subject index arranged by 
country and type of program, an alphabetical index of organizations and 
special appendices comprise the contents. Universities, libraries, relief and 
welfare agencies, missionary organizations, museums, foundations, youth and 
student groups, scientific and professional societies, and educational organi- 
zations are among those included. 

—Publishers’ Weekly 
171:59, May 13, 1957. 
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Strengthening the United Nations. Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 288. $4.00. 


“The tenth report of the Commission and its recommendations for 
strengthening the UN. Among the topics considered by its special study 
committees are: maintaining international peace and developing international 
co-operation.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 
172:95, October 21, 
1957. 


UNESCO:Purpose, Progress, Prospects. Walter H. C. Laves and Charles 
A. Thomson. Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1957. Pp. 


492. $7.50. 
“A comprehensive study of UNESCO’s first decade, 1946-1956. The 
co-authors . . . focus upon an explanation and analysis of UNESCO's 


programs. While they do not see the first ten years as a smashing success, 
they do feel UNESCO is an important and valid tool in working toward 
the objectives of peace-loving nations.” 
—Jessie Kitching 
Publishers’ Weekly 
172:58, October 28, 
1957. 


A United Nations Peace Force. William R. Frye. New York: Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1957. Pp. 239. $3.75, paper $1.00. (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace Publication). 


“Mr. Frye, UN correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor, dis- 
cusses the possibility of a United Nations Emergency Force which would 
solve the problems of small wars. The author traces the history of this idea 
of an international police force and the various stages of its development 
in the UN, culminating with the Suez crisis.” 

—Publishers' Weekly 
172:87, October 21, 
1957. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“The Citizen’s Responsibilities in International Affairs.” Francis O. Wilcox. 
Department of State Bulletin 37:103-110, July 15, 1957. 


The cause of free men will prevail “if we will understand the long range 
nature of the Communist threat and do our best to meet it; if we will con- 
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tinue to support the United Nations and the cause for which it stands; if we 
will work closely with our allies and continue to avoid going it alone; if we 
will demonstrate to the uncommitted nations of the world the enduring 
qualities of democracy and freedom; if we will take our stand always as a 
nation on high moral grounds.” 


“Education for International Understanding.” Howard E. Wilson and Nuller 
R. Collings. Education Digest 23: 49-52, October, 1957. 


“Education for international understanding cannot be separated from 
the general program of education which contributes to the making of good 
citizens and good persons. ... International understanding involves sensitivity 
to human relations, adherence to ethical goals, perception of national character- 
istics, knowledge of cultural contacts and interstate relations, a realization 
of the difference between the ideal and the actual, a sense of continuity in 
space; a deep loyalty to one’s own nation and the expectation of comparable 
loyalties in the citizens of other nations. These are qualities characteristic of 
maturity; they are based on ‘well-rounded development’ and psychological 
security for the individual. They are qualities applicable to understanding 
of one’s own community and nation as well as of international affairs. They 
are qualities of character produced by the total educative experience of the 
individual and not under any circumstances by any one part of the program 
of formal education which could be labeled education for international 
understanding.” 


“The Promise of the UN.” Dag Hammarskjold. New York Times Magazine 
Section 6, Part 1:21+ September 15, 1957. 


The Secretary General of the United Nations answers some basic ques- 
tions about the role and prospects of the organization: Has the UN dream 
been realized? Can the UN keep the peace? Will world peace be achieved 
eventually? What steps are most vital in bringing about such a peace? What 
have been the main difficulties toward that end? Do the small powers 
carry too much weight in the Assembly? Is the big power veto an insuper- 
able barrier to effective functioning of the UN? Has the time come to 
revise the UN Charter? Is the UN too much of a propaganda forum? 


“Tasks Ahead for the Free World.” Robert R. Bowie. Department of State 
Bulletin 36:835-839, May 27, 1957. 


The main goals or tasks for the free world over the decade ahead are: 
(1) “stabilizing peace so as to prevent both deliberate and unintended war;” 
(2) “try to bring armaments; especially nuclear armaments, under some 
degree of control;” (3) “to assist economic growth in the less developed 
areas;” (4) “to assist Western Europe and Japan to play a role in the world 
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in keeping with their potentialities;’ and (5) “to do what we can to foster 
the evolution of the Communist states toward a more liberal pattern.” “ “The 
inevitable [triumph of freedom] comes to pass by human effort.’ We can be 
sure that freedom will prevail if free men put forth that necessary degree 
of effort.” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
Books 


Aging in the Modern World: A Book of Readings. Clark Tibbitts, Compiler. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. 246. 


Grouped under 10 main headings, these readings cover a broad scope 
from Plato to present-day writers: our advancing technological society, middle 
age, turning point of maturity, the aging process, changes, gains and losses, 
adult family relationships in today’s society, liberal education, opportunity 
regained, citizenship opportunities and responsibilities, return to creativity in 
middle age, our just idleness, religion, and the question of retirement. 


Atoms at Your Service. Henry A. Dunlap and Hans N. Tuch. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 186. $3.50. 


“For the layman basic information about the atom, the liberation of 
energy, its control and use and its social and political implications of atomic 
energy. With discussion of the Atomic Energy Commission and interna- 


tional affairs.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly 


172:54, October 14, 
1957. 


“Family Development.” Evelyn Ruth Millis Duvall. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott and Company, 1957. Pp. 540. $7.50. 


“Deals with the family cycle. Includes growth, expansion and con- 
traction of families and the solution to the difficulties arising from this 
cycle. For the student of social work or the professional worker in various 


social fields, education, public health, counseling, etc.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly 


172:54, October 14, 
1957. 


The Free Society. New York: The Fund for the Republic, 1957. Pp. 16. 
Gratis. 


The Fund’s program concerning the basic issues of liberty and justice 
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in the United States are described in this booklet. Through a series of 
studies to be directed and initiated by ten outstanding Americans the questions 
faced in preserving a free society under 20th century conditions will be ex- 
amined thoroughly and impartially. 


Four steps will characterize the conduct of each project in the program: 
(1) defining the issues; (2) obtaining information necessary to the compre- 
hension of the issues as defined; (3) examining the data and discussing 
relevant viewpoints; (4) publishing statements which are “either interim 
reports or the efforts of the group to clarify the issues under consideration.” 


The four projects which are now being considered are on the Corpora- 
tion, the Union, Governmental Provisions for the Common Defense, and 
Religious Institutions in a Democratic Society. 


Fundamental Liberties of a Free People: Religion, Speech, Press, Assembly. 
Milton R. Konvity. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957. Pp. 433. 
$5.00. 


| 
What the First Amendment to the Constitution has come to mean in 
our lives; how the Supreme Court interprets it; and how it has been tested 
and retested as new issues appear are the matters which are considered by 
the author in this study. 
—Publisher 


The Negro and Southern Politics. Hugh D. Price. New York: New York 
University Press, 1957. $5.00. 


Under the headings of “Politics — for Whites Only?, “Negro Registra- 
tion,” “Campaign Tactics and the Negro Voter” and “The Negro and the 
Pattern of Florida Politics,” Mr. Price reports “the organization and operation 
of developing Negro political leagues in the cities, the prospects of Negro 
candidates to local offices and the way white politicians go about winning 
the Negro vote.” Although this is a case study about Florida only, many of 
the observations and conclusions are applicable to the voting behavior of 
Negroes in other Southern states. ‘What effect has the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision had on Negro voting and participation in politics?” 
is one of the many questions answered in this book. 


Neither Black Nor White. Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1957. Pp. $4.00. 


“A husband and wife team of writers reared in the South depict the 
turmoil in the heart and emotions of southern people on both sides or caught 
in the middle of the desegregation controversy, and the historical, economic 
and social background of the South’s black-white problem.... Theirs is a 
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valuable contribution to greater insight and understanding of the current 
controversy and of the South in general.” 
—Jessie Kitching. 
Publishers’ Weekly 
172:58, October 28, 
1957. 


New Understanding of Leadership. Murray G. Ross and Charles Eric-Hendry. 
New York: The Association Press, 1957. Pp. 158. $3.50. 


“A practical summary of recent thinking and research on the nature 
and meaning of leadership. Discussion of the necessary qualities of a leader, 
his duties and his relationship to groups.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 
172:92, October 7, 
1957. 


Prescription for Survival. Brock Chisholm. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 96. $2.50. (Bampton Lectures in America No. 10). 


Dr. Chisholm discusses the manifestations of human nature (until now 
accepted as normal) which must be changed if the human race is to survive 
the Atomic Age. 

“The first chapter, ‘The Prospect before Us,’ states the problem and its 
complexities. The second, “Tomorrow’s Children,’ discusses the training and 
education of children and how they should be allowed to grow beyond the 
levels reached by their parents. In “The United Nations: A Means, Not an 
End,’ Dr. Chisholm points out that the United Nations cannot by itself 
bring about an ideal world: it requires the support of everyone. ‘Imagination 
as a Tool of Reality’ advocates the dynamic use of imagination, employing 
it as a means of ridding ourselves of hostilities and using it not only as a way 
of understanding other people, but also as a way of understanding how 


other people look at us.” 
—Publisher 


Problems of Human Relationship. Eleanor Bertine. Philadelphia: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1957. Pp. 356. $5.00. 


“Dr. Bertine draws on her many years as a practicing psychoanalyst 
and student of Jung to illuminate the relationship of the individual to the 
family, to other individuals and to society. From theory she proceeds to 
concrete examples of how we live with ourselves and with each other.” 

—Jessie Kitching. 
Publishers’ Weekly 
172:59, October 28, 
1957. 
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Remotivating the Mental Patient. Otto van Mering and Stanley H. King. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1957. Pp. 216. $3.00. 


Material for this study was obtained by a fourteen-month national 
survey of 30 mental hospitals. “Programs examined included courageous 
and promising attempts in large state hospitals to improve social and environ- 
mental aspects of patient care, despite generally adverse conditions, in the 
belief that patients will reflect the improvement. 

“This belief in social remotivation was confirmed by the results in such 
experiments as elimination of all signs of restraint; encouragement of interest 
and pride in the patient’s personal appearance; ... utilization of the idea 
that the sick can help the sicker toward more mature interaction,” etc. 

—Publisher 


Understanding Grief. Edgar N. Jackson. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957. 
Pp. 256. $3.50. 


“An important investigation of a universal experience. Explores the 
dynamics of the grief situation, the role of guilt, the function of a religious 
philosophy, normal and pathological reactions, and the pastor’s role in cases 
of deep disturbance. Shows practical resources for restoring grief-stricken 
to useful living.” 

—Publisher 


White Man, Listen! Richard Wright. Garden City: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. 190. $3.00. 


“Interprets the role of the Negro in America, Europe and Asia and 
comments forcibly upon the white-colored and East-West relations in today’s 
world.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly 
172:96, October 21, 
1957. 


Who Cares?... About Human Relations. New Jersey Library Association. 
New York: The Scarecrow Press, 1957. Pp. 141. $3.00. 


A selective and critical bibliography of the human relations of family, 
community, ethnic and racial groups, religion, education, business and industry. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
“Albert Schweitzer as a Leader.” Emory S. Bogardus. Sociology and Social 
Research 42:46-53, September-October, 1957. 


“His is the leadership of the spirit of man by the spirit of man. His is 
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the appeal that comes from seeing a man eminent in many fields going about 
meeting the needs of the sick in an isolated, malaria-stricken, leper-ridden, 
superstition-ruled community. His leadership is recognized by those who can 
hear a quiet voice saying: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye did it unto me.’” 


“The Challenge of Brotherhood;” Editorial. Eldon L. Johnson. The Rotarian 
90:6, February, 1957. 


“The challenge of brotherhood may be iliustrated in three problem 
areas: socio-economic, race and international relations....In these three 
areas the spirit of brotherhood still has ample room for exercise. The crux 
of the problem...is that ‘men continue to maintain as citizens what they 
condemn as human beings.’ We must, therefore, draw our ideals and our 
lives closer together. That is what brotherhood means. It is something 
not merely to believe; it is something to live.” 


“Faiths for a Complex World.” R. L. Duffus and Others. The American 
Scholar 26: 407-465, Autumn, 1957. 


Devoted to the proposition: “What in this tough and complex world 
of ours today, is a tenable faith that can bring sober sustenance to the many 
of us who are deeply troubled and perplexed by the various specters of the 
mid twentieth century?” Contributors are among the older prophets, sixty 
years of age or over whose personal creeds have not been widely circulated, 
“on the conviction that those who have lived three-score or more years of 
demonstrable achievement and wisdom must, ipso facto, have something to 
say worth the attention of those of us who are younger.” 


“The Kids Who Speak Brotherhood.” Andrew Hamilton. Coronet 42:124- 
128, July, 1957. 


National Council of the Panel of Americans, organized in 1953, with 
headquarters in New York, involves 20 colleges and universities, 500 student 
leaders and 200 faculty and community advisers. The national organization 
is an outgrowth of a seed planted at the University of California in Los 
Angeles in 1942. “An estimated 2,000,000 persons annually see and hear 
the youthful leaders of tomorrow demonstrate a basic truth: that religions 
and cultural variety is one of America’s greatest strengths.” 

“The panels’ sponsors agree that the experience makes better citizens 
and better leaders out of those who participate....They learn the real 
meaning of understanding as practiced by Abraham Lincoln and Jesus. 
Furthermore, they offer idealistic young people a constructive alternative to 
irresponsible left-wing and right-wing groups.” 
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“Metropolitan Segregation.” Morton Grodzins. Scientific American 197: 33- 
41, October, 1957. 


“As Negroes move in from the South and whites move out to the suburbs 
a new pattern of segregation emerges in the big cities of the U. S., bringing 
with it significant economic, social and political problems.” 


“Recreation in the Age of Automation.” Paul F. Douglass, Editor. The 
Annals 313:1-147, September, 1957. 


“This volume seeks to provide an introduction toward an understanding 
of the leisure made in tomorrow’s living. ... Part I talks about fundamentals 
in an attempt to define basic concepts. Part II discusses the movement 
toward professional leadership and professional standards as the fact of 
leisure is assimilated into the intellectual, emotional and spiritual life of our 
times. In Part III the editors present a series of sampling papers to indicate 
through an examination of some few representative specializations the breadth, 
depth, and thrust of the leisure mode.... Part IV gives three papers on 
commercial recreation to indicate: the resurgence of participation in a family 
sport, geographical range and mobility as shown by travel, and a new concept 
of debt in terms of a budget program for leisure enjoyment. Part V pre- 
sents two representative case histories in public recreation to emphasize the 
need for planning, for professional and technical competence in leadership, 
and above all for the necessity of political literacy and civil courage in the 
support of recreation policies. The brilliant concluding paper ties together 
the thinking of the contributors and organizes a working agenda of issues 
for public and professional discussion.” 


“Yardsticks for Human Relations Training.” Irving R. Weschler and Others. 
Adult Education 7:152-168, Spring, 1957. 


“During recent years, we and some of our colleagues have experimented 
with a new type of human relations approach which we have labeled sensi- 
tivity training. As its characteristics have become relatively set, we have 
increasingly wondered what impact, if any, we are having on our trainees. As 
a result, we have launched a series of studies designed to identify and describe 
more precisely the essential elements of sensitivity training, and to evaluate 
its effectiveness with reference to clearly established objectives.” The presen- 
tation, though focusing on sensitivity training, the authors believe to be 
applicable to the assessment of other human relations activities as well. 
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